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- its grouping was in appearance singularly wild and picturesque 
ORIGINAL TALES. ae aa ee PI i 
The chief, Will Rivens, by his rather better attire, and tall, manly 


person, seated on the trunk of a rifted ash, formed a stnking con. 


tage, a‘ yrim visage’ staring past a window clauth, or sort of cur- 
tain, which had been fastened up to supply the place of a door— 


and also several ‘dusky figures’ skulhing among the bourtree 








QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING; A TALE OF FORTUNE. 





IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Art the close of a weary day of wandering, our hero came upon 
the encampment of a small band of gipsies, who were on a ma- 
rauding expedition from the Lothians. ‘They nad passed over seve. 
ral districts, lifting and thieving on their way, and were now in the 
neighbourhood of more mischief and plunder. They had pitched 
their tents for the night in the hollow of a glen, well secured, as 
they imagined, from observance. ‘Their fire was lighted and they 
were preparing for enjoyment as he approached, tired and hungry 
IIe sat down on a little hillock, full in front of them. After a mo- 
ment’s pause of curious surprise, one of the men, a tall, stout, 
handsome fellow, with a bronzed, but good-humoured countenance, 
long known as Will Rivens, the tinker, stepped toward the lad, 
who showed no particular sensation, nor appeared to be conscious 
of intrusion, which rather astonished Will, who could not understand 
how a stranger youth should with such boldness, and uninvited too, 
place himself among the band. It therefore struck him that he 
might be the scout of some party near at hand, in search of them 

* Wha are ye!” said Will 

“Ou, I'm just naebody,” replied Geordie, without more move- 
ment of feature than a mere stone 

*“ Whare come ve frae’” questioned Will 

«A lang piece off,” said our hero. 

“ Whare are ye ga’en*” 

“T dinna ken; I’m no that sure.’ 

** What are ye seeking '" 

“Oh! na, | maunna tell that,” muttered he; “I'll hae it a‘ to 
mysel’, ay will I.” 


“What do ye mean, ve goggle-e’ed whelp’” demanded Will; 
“ an’ ye try to deceive me, I'll thraw the cursed thrapple 0° ye.” 
Geordie seemed perfectly immoveable, as if he understood not 




















irast, as the gleams from the fire occasionally illumined his hand- bushes, that had at one time ornamented the shepherd's garden 
some features. Without leaving him any teme for speculation, however, the knight 
“ Now, rhyming Rob,” he cried, “as all's safe, lilt up; let's ha’e of the curtam belted forth upon him, and seizing his horse by the 


that scrieve (song) of yours, and send blithely round the bicker.’ 


bridle, demanded his money. Mr . though it was now dusk, 


At the word of command, the gipsy, he of the gray-beard, at once recognized the gruff voice and great burly head of his next 





screwed up his mouth with a comical expression, and giving ahem door neighbour, Glied Neckit Will, the gipsy chief 
** Dear me, William,’ said the minster, in his usual quiet man 


that startled the echoes around, drew from his wallet an old violin, 1 t 
and sang to an irregular, short, tripping sort of air, a song of his ner, ‘can this be you! ye're surely no serious wi me; ye wadnae 
own composition, beginning, as in duty bound doubtless, by acom- sae far wrang your character for a good neighbour for the bit trith 


pliment to the powers of the leader and his callet, and then im coarse I ha’e to ei'e, William? 


** Lord saif us, Mr. ——,* said Will, quitting the rein, and lift 


guise, the implied powers and delights of a gipsy life—yerking " 
his elbow im trve Scottish style, while his foot kept time, and the ing his hat with great re spect, “wha wad hae tho ght o meeting 
gipsies, men and women, snapping their fingers to the measure, Yeu out oure here away’ ye needna gripe tor ony siller to me—I 
joined gaily in the chorus wad 


SONG the gowd o° ‘Tiwiotdal 


a touch @ plack oO your gear, nor a lair o° your head, for a’ 





I kens ye'll no do us an all turn for this 


ak’, and I'll e’en see ve safe through the ene staw t's no 


Wilhe craws like a cock iis 
Mevgy keckles like a hen; 
And the flower o’ Uk flock, 
They will frae roost and pen 
And sae mernily we live, 
Ave tree int 
Faith he’s a fool to gneve, the haunted pass, and, notwithstanding this ugly mistake, continued 
That baith can feeht and fer . y 
(Chorus—An’ sae mernivy we live, 


rechon d a very canny bit, mai wavs than ane, but | wat weel 
ye ll no be feared tor the dead, an’ I'll tak’ care o’ the liwing.’ 


“Will accordingly gave lis reverend fiiend a safe convey through 








ever atter an moflensive me ighbour to the minster, who on his part 


_ Ave free in In rand gles preserved a pradent and inviolable secreey on the subject of the 
Faith he’s a fool te gneve, 


That baith can focht and tes rencontre, d ining the lite-tune of Ghed Neckn Will.” 


‘iti cies eo tears ta Gta * About seventy vears ago, when the gipsies began to be called 
And her mither her pet hen, 
We sivly sav them no, 
Till we win tarther ben 
Then hev' for the aumbre vears , they asked nothing by 
: ‘ : as hing but house-room and grass forth ses 
We'll no forget the kist . “ oom and grass for their horses, 
Wve ceed wi’ the atounnatie. and though they sometimes remained tor several days, he could have 
If aught should be must 
An’ sae merrily, ete 


tinklers, there lived old Will of Phaup, a well-known character at 


the head of the Ettrick, who was wont to shelter them for many 


f 
left every chest and press about the house open, with the certainty 
: that nothing would be missing; for be sad, * | ave kend fu’ weel 
Come, here's to the laird 
Wi? bis but and his ben. that the tod wad keep his ain hole clean 
s nul " ¥ ap t ' | 
Should his siller be red with honest Will—whieh happened as tollows 
Phat has plenty to len 
Here's a gangre! bodies 


Whe ive late an’ ‘ 
That th wy td a od ~s grass about his house, or not choosn 


But times altcved sadly 





The Liposies were 
lodged ata plac e called Potburn, and the farmer cother hav ug bad 


vto haveit cate 1up, had made 














the meaning of the words he heard What lightens their care the gipsies move over the water to puround. One morning 
“ What brought ye here?” continued Will ae see meer about daybreak, Will found the stoutest man of the gang, Ellick 
*“T canna weel tell,” was the answer “— “a ae a7 age -% Kennedy, feeding six horses on the Coomb-loan, the best piece of 
« Then rise.” said Will, “and bestir vyoursel’; we permit nae in- “2 ek “ r we huddle, - vrass on the larm, which he was caret ¥ saving for winter fodder 
truders in our encampment.’ Geordie fixed his eye upon the asta pool pees kc A desper combat ensued—but there was po man a match for 
speaker with a stupid, unmeaning look. ** Go, I say.” he bonnie mo m o'er us, Willl—the thrashed the tikler, to his heart's content; cut the guth 
“Eh! na.” said he, “I'm weary, cauld, and hungry—I'll bide ¢ he deol wi ‘un chanin ing and drove off the horses, and hunted them out of the country 
here—it's growing late—I canna gang—I wistna whare.” aca: ys or iy sd ; em A wartare of tive years’ duration ensued between Will and the gp 
Will eyed him inquisitively for a moment--looked round, and Paith he’s 0 fool to aneve sies; and they nearly rumed lum. At the end of that period he was 
listened—no sound was heard, no movement seen—and he returned That baith can fecht and fer glad to make up matters with his old fre and shelter them as 
to the group around the fire, who appeared eager to learn what he This effusion was received most uproariously by all these merry 'rHeriy He sand, * Te could maistly hac hauden his ain wit them 
had gathered sons and daughters of the moon But our hero’s taciturnity and unit ha 1 been for them wariockry, but deel be ber he could kee p 
“Oh, yon child's a gowk, (fool,) I trow,” he said; “he hasnae  dulness, it seemed impossible to break through or overcome He for their k r—they ance faud out his purse, though he had gart 
the sense of a sooking grumphir, (sucking pig.) the poor devil's betraved not the least symptom of exertability; he was proof Mew dibble't into the katlyard 
cauld, weary and h ingry; we had better keep him here: if we against raillery and merriment; his one idea was the w F oo] that In tormer times, the country, where our s« « os now laid, from 
drive him awa’, he'll fa’ in wi’ somebody that'll maybe pump out o° silently engulfed all—leaving not even a curl or ripple upon the ts proximity to the borders, was so dre v harassed by nume- 
the idiot whare we are--no’ that | fear a few, for 1 think we are a surface ; the cravings of nature were only expressed by throwing TOMS Tres ef pipsies, that sume une vuled tracts called the de 
good match for ony score-—but [| wantnae to be disturbed the night.” himself in the way of sympathy “The maht drave on wi’ sangs tain lands, were completely abandoned to their use Finally, 
* Weel, crv him im to the tire, and fill his wame,” grumble dai and clatter: but he sat with his eves closed as if he had grown however, they were disperse d over the ’ r counties, and only 
thick voice from the smoke, * an’ we may get something out o’ him; upon the spot, till Will Rivens, the leader of the band, who was 0” parte roceasions, such as the present, ventured tu drsturts the 
folk never like to keckle when they're hungry.” possessed of great good nature, notwithstanding his way of life, Ge! Of this pear egio they were wont to traverse the coun 
nor drv either,” said a dark looking gipsv, in a broad desired that he might be sent to lie down by the cuddies, (donkeys,)  '¥ xdies of from twenty to thirty t aber with ther horses 
lowland-bonnet, his knees bare, and a grav plaid wrapped partially the usual bearers of the gipsv bordens, among the wisps of hay and cuddies Among them were many stout, handsome, and ath- 
about him, at the same time putting a gray-beard (old-fashioned —* It's the fittest place for him,” he said Will little supposed that levtek tine Phev generally cleared 1 vaters and burns of fish, 
stone bottle) to his mouth, and smack ne his lips alter a hearty the stumd lad he thus accommodated was destined to be a great t larmers’ out mises of evys, and the is (cline of all 
draught ; “so if eating winna make his tongue wag, maybe drink. man, ina great city; but the freaks of fortune are beyond harman  S'pet mus and moveable stull, such a ms, kipper, ete, that 
ing will; so bring him bea to the ber t,”” (fire properly blaze ken—and we are not inclined to stop our course to moral ere for the purpose of rest ce-drying.) It was 
Geordie was accordinyly brought into the merry circle, where“ The mirth and fan grew fast and furious,” for when the drink ts hhewise well-known that they never > ed to kill a sheep occa 
the band eat, drank, cracked jokes, and langhed over the exploits in the wit is out, according to the trite saw; and the jovial ramters  S!OnalY, DUT They always manage l matter » dexterously, that no 
and spoliage of fairs, markets, and barn-vards, forcot in ther merriment that caution was necessary, at least 1 one ¢ lascerta by whom they were ‘ They were found 
‘While ceese and turkevs smoked fu’ fine, farther removed from the scenes of qh ate depredations. At t umes o rwise civil, full ef lowe and merriment, and the 
And whiskey served tor ale and wine.” leneth Will gave a signal for the setting ef the watch 1 exten country peajne did net disiine them.? 
The men. ily, with short pipes in their mouths, clad in long £2°""'S the tire, when . intly all was silent, and they betook From their cities of refuge, at Middleton aml the Temple, two 
coarse garments, buckled or tied round the waist, and their heads | “iemsetves to the:r dogs’ slee vi s, some te twelve miles south of | jburgh, thev hed 
covered with slouched hats, or flat hlue bonnets called scows, lav The followme anecdotes of a leader, antenor to Will Ravens, DOW, a We have shown, issued over the border distnects, in small 
stretched on the grass; while the women, some wearing men’s and of a tribe that once infested the borders, will serve to show the ands, and sadly ant syed the country 
hats, and others in straw bonnets te d under the chin with checked character of these Scottish gipsies About this pened, some time after our hero had been * enlisted in 
handkerchiefs, wrapped in variously-coloured cross-barred woollen « The late Mr. ——. minister of ————, happening to be riding the cou,” among many desperate adventures, of murder as well 
mantles, or plaids, squatted around the fire; their dark features and home one evening from a visit, a id finding hunself benighted, for 4% Te which had been committed, the band we have described 
strange habiliments producing a singular effect, amid the broken the sake of a near cut, he struck into a solitary track, or drove. Yreke into the house of a gentleman on toe borders, high in publiek 


viare of the burning faggots. r 


lights of the gloamuing, at dthe red g 


One blouzy drab sat apart from the rest, with a child fastened to t 


oad, across the fells. In one of the derne places through which life, wlule the greater part of the family were at church—(it was the 


his path led him, there stood an old deserted shepherd’s house, ‘Sabath day)—the proprietor barneadoed himself in his own 


her back after the fashion of the North American Indians, and ano- which, of course, was reputed to be haunted. The minister, apartment, where he sustaine da sort of sieye—tiring from the win- 


ther on her bosom, with its mouth at nature's fountain. Some of t 
the gang were most uncouthly habited, and indeed the scene and ¢ 


hough little apt to be alarmed by such reports, was, however, - 
. * See “ Exploits of Scottish Gipsies.” a co 


omewhat startled on observing, as he approached close to the cot-  Chaimvers, sine sears ago, at Edinburgh. t Ibid 


4S pamnphiet published by 
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dows upon the robbers, who fired in return. By an odd accident, 0 ral ay which the inlrabitants of Great Winglebury have long 
_ been so liberal in bestowing, has at a great expense engaged the 
one of ais: while they strayed through the house in quest of plate cicant and commodious assembly-rooms, attached to the Wingle 
and other portable articles, began to ascend the stairs of a very nar- bury arms.’ The house is a large one, with a red bri k and stom 
front; a pretty spacious hall, ornamented with evergreen plants, 
terminates in a pe rspective view of the bar, and a glass case, im 
which are displayed a choice variety of delicacies ready tor dressing 
nous means Of assistance—a rope, which hung conve niently for his to catch the eve of a new-comer, the moment he enters, and excite 
his appetite to the highest possible pitch, Opposite doors lead to the 
‘cothce” and “commercial rooms; and a great, wide, rambling, 








row turret ; when he had got to some height, his foot slipped, a 
save himself from falling, caught hold of what was rather an omi 


purpose It proving to be the bell- rope, the fellow’s weight set the 


alarm-bell a ringing, and startled the congregation in the parish 


iding, four stairs and another lane 


stairease— three stairs and ali 
church some distance off, and they instantly came to the rescue of | one step and another landing, half a dozen stairs and another | ind- 
ing, and se on—conduets to galleries of bed-rooms, and labyrinths 
of sitting-rooms, denominated “ private,’ where you may enjey 


pursued yourself as privately as you can in any place where some bewil 





the laird. ‘lhe band escaped, however, though close ly pressed and 


The cries and confusion of the pursuers and pursued had ceased, dered bemy or other walks into your room every five minutes by 









, 
and the band once more collected ata considerable distance from the Hustake, ane | then walks out again, to open all the doors along the 
, : , callery til he finds his own 
P » > yaar hatt 
scene of danver. On a sort of muster being made, it was found tha ‘ Such is the Winglebury arms at thisday, and such was the Win 
coaule-ee'd lad, as thev called him, was missing; whetherby designor  olebury arms some time sinee—no matter when—two or three 
ogg ; 
nine a hefi } arr | ‘ it s ‘ wrses th 
accident, was the question, and the conelusion was in favourol de minutes before the arrival of the London stage Fo r hor Sy 
‘ cloths on, change for a coach, were standing qmetly at the corner 
sign—that lie was not what he seemed ; that he mtended them far of the yard surrounded by a listless group of post-boys in shiny 


ther mischief, and that he had given information of their movements, hats and smock-frocks, engaged in discussing the merits of the 


, ' ” tile; half a dozen ragged boys were standing @ litte apart, listen 
and had been accessory to much of the “ burly, buriy,” oppositions CAlUCs Tl Hoa dozen rr c ul : ie Of ’ 








! 
ne with evident interest to the conversation of these worthies; and 
} Races then} } ‘ 
they had of late encountered, and deemed it hazardous that he should a few lounwers were collected round the horse-trough, awaiting the 
go at lurve, possessed as he was ot their see rets—vowing vengeance, arrival of the coach 
, 1) 
The d tis hot ¢ ul 1 ‘ in tl th « ts dul 
therefore, they agreed to send a scout in search of him, either for The day w het and sunny, the town n re zenith Wo iutsd 
~ : ‘ ness, and, with the exeeption of these few idlers, not a living ere 
foul or fair, as soon as day should give light enoughto “wall the tire was to be seen. Suddenly the lond notes of a key-bugle broke 
way.” A female gipsy, au expert, clever lass, was selected to play the monotonous st IIness of the street; in came the coach, ratthog 
, : wer the uneven paving with a noise startling enough to stop even 
he setter the closing night issed in silence The day ov ‘ 3 
the setter, and the closing night-« pp , the larwe-faced clock itself Down vot the outsides, up went the 
had long dawned, but the sun shone not forth, gray clouds lay windows in all rections; out came the watters, up started th 
largely along the horizon, and all around wore a suber, slaty hew ostlers, and the loungers, and the post-bows, and the ragged boys, 
‘ 
S thre \ etri {--unstr ping, and unchaiming, and un- 
The gangrel queen had departed early on her mission, and the band, =? * hey were clectriNed—unstrapping, and unchait “ng ’ 
. ! bucklny, and dra ny willing horses out, and foreimy reluctant 





much worn by fatigue from hot pursuit, now shook themselves from — forses in, and making a most exhilarating bustle. “Lady inside, 
their “ erass-green beds,” and were soon seated at their morning's — bere,” said the guard | to ahoht. mavam,” said the Waiter 
‘ Private sitting-room: 2" interrowated the lady Certamly, naam 
rep : responded the chambermaid * Nothu but these ‘ere thunks 
Ina dee; and wooded dell, on banks of a fair, though wild maa? inapairedt the yuard Not ww mere,” repliod the lady 
and rushing stream, noted in poesy and legendary lore, these wor. Up wot t un, and the ind, and the coamelomar Oni 
: : 
+ me th ayer ‘ iI hit was th rv; nl AW 
thies had * enseoneed them™’—in their front, a cnohi a ans WM righ eg re Es sala 
thev we s lingered a minute or two in the road 














and steep, from which a cataract poured, and th by § watchine the coach till it turned the corner, and then loitered awny 
a wide moor, which edged the bank on the Opposite s de ofthestream, one by o1 The street was clear again, and the town, by contrast 
, rye quieter than ever. 
inclosing them, as it were, Ina natural amphitheatre They felt per l Sicily a ; aE sal A 
; . Lady im number twenty-five,” screamed the landlady. “Thomas! 
fectiy safe, theretore, in their sylvan darkness, as they deemed it, as ‘Yes, ma'am.” 
no enemy could easily approach without being seen, and in ease of Letter just been left for the gentleman in number nineteen; Boots 
t the Loon sett rt No answer.” 
numbers, their retreat was secured. It was in this fearless, careless "0" Pion tet App seen ; 
‘Letter for you, sir,’ sad Thomas, depositing the letter on num 
state, that these worthies, seated as we have said at their repas ber nineteen’s table 
and consoling themselves on their escape, of a sudden was heard “ Por mv sud number mneteen, terming from the window, out 
i hie hbeor sury ime s ‘ we pust descr bhod 
the elattering of hoofs, and looking upto the mountain side, whence  °! the th ul arveyin the cone wel j 
} x : , aa : ais “Yes, sir” (waiters always speak in tints, and never utter eom 
the tumbling waters fell with stunning noise, they beheld a horse plete sentenees.) “Yes, sir? Boots at the Lion, sir— Bar, sir; Missis 
man wrapped in a mantel, and mounted ona bluck steed, coming vd number nineteen, sir; Alexander Trott, Esq, sir?) Your card 
. the t sir, P think. sir? 
toward their direction, clearing rocks, brush-wood, and as appeared , ; ! ‘ - : , ' } } } 
2 : My nate vs Trott ed mumber nineteen, breaking the s 
to them the arms of the * knarled oak,’ with most miraculous speed You mav go, waiter waiter pulled down the window-blind, 
and agility. ‘They started to prepare for flizht—when the leader, hand lhdoitup again; fora regular waiter must do somethin 
ives the room: adjusted the vlasses on the sideboard 


in under-tone, “Stand, we're safe, lads! he 


. sriod ' i 
some Will, ened nm 
Which was not dusty, rubbed his hands very hard 


ly to the door, and evaporated 

lently something im the contents of the letter, of a 
nature, fo net wholly nnexpeeted, certainly extre 
Mr. Alexander Trott lad it down and took itoup acai. and walked 
the carpet, and even 


nears the chasm—we ha’e destroyed the only footing which the hand 





of some macick cant alone could ha‘e placed there the cataract 





roars beneath—a tew bounds mair, an’ wi’ his present speed—he 





gees it not, eternity will ha’e him!) Would we micht come by the ihout the room oon particular squares 























bonnie besst he’s nding on! But see! the demon amany the elouds ittempted, thoneh unsuccessfully, to wi anair. lt wouldntde 
o’ spray stands ready wi’ open airms to receive them baith'” As He threw himself inte a chair, and read the following episile aloud 
the words fell from lus | ps, the horse and mder seemed hasten * Blue Leon 4 " er, ¢ {Win 
to their fate—the waters rushed in double torrents down the slippery - oa oe Seale ca ; - ae % 
rocks, with still more fearful roar into the awful bo ulf below ‘Tk v1 ; rt of 
* Now, now ;”” eried Will, * one bound—they are iost, and we are ' gl , sae icles mene ie Be 1 
safe!" , t evenge. Nerthe 1 B 
The horseman pled the whip and spur, clung closely to his hie cri ; slat, itanenie eect! dover Nantertgt ‘ 
courser’s side, and, guided by some superhuman power, at one ’ a ' i - 
bound he cleared the chasm ' vs, toa spot, k Bang townspeople as S _ 
“Holy Mary!" muttered the group, ** he has passe d—it us the cM 2 ‘ ‘ - q pon rr .. - ‘| oes A > val 
fiend himself! look how he elares '" you there, Iw myself the pleas fea with a ew 
‘There was a moment's pause of fear, of indecision, and of pain : , me -s sthcgicae 
limbs of the noble animal shook , his frame quivered, and fell life. . : “ a ae “ : : peal ™ 
less on the earth—the rider, at the same mstant, freed homself from Pp P.S. Y ns - . tim 
the stirrups, and reeling forward sank upon his knees, scarcely se : , é si tas 
sible of his safety As he neared the chasm, and beheld with h ‘ Desper oe I , s 1. esate 4s z pe obs BB. 2 
ried glance the danger—de: was his only thought A nuracl ith SON] n, and Hunter w { pursne me lke the w 
had saved him, but he was unable to proceed ; he was stunned and Jew. its bad « Pas itis, fo marry with the old peapiae's eo 
breathless. The band of worthies crouched and erept along amo - \ ‘ s ‘y . v i rl b mane M ' whiat w 9 \ : nok 
the underwood in breathless silence to a fordable part of the stream, a als wander? What "ey Ide? W ' : : 1 oe) il . 
and as they ps assed, looked back toward the chasm. and whispered raiek fo the city Pin dis raced for ever lose the girl, and what's 
their words of wonder, touching their narrow escape, the black jy" be m > ee a i, : ne . a neh as ; thas Kr I So Y 
steed, and the bold rider ; a : this Nutt s Acre pie eet, I st x oye 
Is seen hum t manartt Pa vill s t ery tt 
secon t ( “ = tis hes ty =X 
SPIRIT OF THE LONDON PRESS, \ rhe « n ther e hit hn ‘\ \ 


THE GREAT WINGLEBURY DUEL, Lon y aud Weary Were fis Tehechons, as ry ms f 











han he sat r on ti 
ey BOZ un tal vy thon {tj ' | il t 
overnour’s " ' 1 s het ‘ 
: Brown ly sed the 4 n Trott bas « rs l 
Tua litle town of Great Winglebury is exactly forty-two miles op te to coflers o $ sot Then t words “To Brown's 
and three-quarters from Plyd ae ner It has a lone, ste wet \ on ~ st, | ti HH 
ghag, quiet High-street, with a great black-and-white elock at a ters : — n his ears: last of or 1 
swiall red town-hall, half-way up; a market-place; a « san | thew < lo Sufun’s Aer ud them Mr. Alexander Trot 
assembly-room; achurels a brid e; achapel; ath ttre; alibrarv; ‘ on } " WwW ho he presently m rr 
an inn; a pump; and a post-office First ‘ wat he deanstched th Oe etd hie Phi 
The Winglebury arms in the centre of the High-street, opposite Laon and Sie armer, with ntlemanty nate to Mr. i 
the small building with the big clock, is the principal inn ot Great | Hunter tn he thirst for his destruc “ 
Winglebury—the commercial inn, posting-hon and enxeise-offiers »himself t < of sk him mentor “ t 
the * Bine’ house at every election, and the jadees’ house at every fail. Tle then wrote another letter, and r S the et ‘ i 
assizes. It is the head-quarters of the Gendlemen’s Whist Clnb, of | the other boots—forthey kept a pear. A modest knock atthe 
Winglebury Blues, (20 called in opposition to the Gentlemen's Whist) door was heard. “Core n, sail Mr. Trott, A man thrust in 
Club of Winglebury Butls, held at the other house, a little further red head, with one eve in it, and be again desired to “ come in,” 
down;) and whenever a juggler, or wax-work man, or concert brought m the body and legs to whieh the head belonged, and a fur 


giver, takes Great Winglebury in his eirenit, it is immediately pla- 


’ cap which belonged to the head 
carded all over the town that Mr. So-and-so, “trusting to that 4) 


* You are the upper boots, I think 2” inquired Mr, Trott. 


“Yes, Iam the upper boots,” replied a voice from inside a vel- 
Veteen case with mother-of-pear! buttons; “that is, fm the boots 
as b'longs to the house; the other man’s my man, as goes arrands 
and does odd jobs; top-boots, and half-boots, 1 calls us 

* You're from London ! inquires i Mr. Trott. 

* Driv a cab once,” was the | aconick reply. 

‘Why don’t you drive it now asked Mr. Trott. 

‘Cos L over-driv the eab, and driv over a’ooman,”’ replied the 
top-boots, with great brevity 

‘Do you know the mayor's house nquired Trott. 

Rather,” replied the boots, significantly, as if he had some good 
reason to remember it, 

* Do you think you couid manage to leave a letter there?” inter- 
rogated Trott 

‘Shouldn't woncde r,” re spond d boots 

Sut this letter,” said Trott, holding a deformed note with a 
paralytick direction in one hand, and five shillu ws m the other— 
this letter is anonymous 
A—what?” interrupted the boots 
Anonvmous—he's not to know who 





comes trom 














“Oh! Dsee” responded the reg lar, with a knowing wink, but without 
evi ne the sholitest disinclination to undertake the charge: “ 
Sce---DiL oO Saving, « and his one cove Wandered round the room 
as if idark lantern and phosphorus-box. “ Bot, Tsay,” 
he « iling the eve from its search, and bringing it to 
bear rtt---T say, he’s a lawyer, our mayor, and insured in 
the « you've a spite agen him, you'd better not burn his 
house down, blessed if IT don't think it would be the greatest favour 
you co do him And he chuckled inwardly 

If Mr. Alexander Trott had been in any other situation, his first 

wt would have been to kiek tt 1 down stars by deputy; or, im 

other words, to ring the bell, and desire the landlord to tak his 














ofl He contented honselt however, with de the fee, 
ind expla w that the letter merely related to a of the 
wace. The tog ts retired, solomnuly pledged to secresy; and 
Mr. Alexander t sat down to a tned sole, maintenon cutlet, 
s, with much greater composure than he had 

the receypt of ‘ee e Hunter's letter of defiance 
thehted from the London coach had no sooner 
been installed im mumber twenty-five, and made some shoht altera- 
tion in her travelling-dress, than she tt i nete to Joseph Over- 
ton, esquire, Solicitor, and mayor of Great Winglel requesting 


his immediate attendance on private business of paramount impor- 








tance; a summons which that worthy functionary lost no time im 
obeving for after sundry eXtensions of hus eves, divers ejaculations 
of * He ess me!’ and other manifestations of surprise, he took 
baie heey br mrmed hat from its accustomed peg in his little front 
office, and walked bnskly down the High-street to the Winglebury 
anus; through the hall, and ap the stawease of whieh establish- 
ment, he was ush 1 by the landlady, and a crowd of officious 


waiters, to the door of number twenty-tive 


Show the gentleman in,’ said the stranger lady, in reply to the 
foremost walters announcement and th entlanan was shown 
n eor nolt 

The lady rose from the sofa; the mayor advanced a step from 
t door, and there they both paused for a rinute or two, looking 
atone another as uf by mutual comsent The mayor saw before him 





ibuxom, rnehly-dressed female of about forty; and the lady looked 
upon asteck man about ten vears older. in drab shorts and continu- 
ations; black coat, neckeloth, and gloves 

Miss Julia Manners!” exelanmed the mayor at length, “you 
ist Sik the 


That's verv unfarr of vou, Overton,” “ford 








have known vou long enough not to be su une wou 
Oo; ana you tm hit extend ear eourtes to tne 
“Bot to run away uctually run away with a young man!” 
POMOmaTr eee hiaver ¢ 
You would not have me actually ran away with an old one, I 
prestitny was the cool nnder ; 
then to ask n m peo n the world---a man 








ye nrance mavor of the town---to promote such 
pettishly emeulated Jose Overton, throwing himself 
m-ehair, and producing Miss Us letter from his pocket 
f to corroborate t ssertion that he had been asked. 
Now, Overton r ed the lady, umpatiently, “TP want your 
issistane in thes matter, and Piaust have it. In the laetime of that 















‘ old or. Mr. Cornberry, who—who 
‘Who was to have moerred you, and ¢ t because he died first; 
who fit vou Ths propercy unenctnite red with tae addition of 
lt ste tle hhaVvor na surecastien tom 
NV replied Miss Julia, reddening sl Vv. 1 the lifetime of 
the poor old dear, the property had the encumbrance of your 
tranagemenr: and all To will say of thatis, that LT only wonder a 
( hota ot consuniption nstead of ts master You helped yourself 
t ly ow 
Mr. Joseph Overton was a man of the world, and an attorney; 
and as rram mdistinet recollections of an odd thousand pounds or 
two, appropriated by mistake, passed a us mind, be hemmed 
' v, smiled blandly, rema silent for a few seconds, and 
t ‘ What do vou wish to da?” 


Vil tell vou.” rephed Miss Julia—* Tl tell you in three words. 








That's the voung man, T suppos nterrupted the mayor 
That's the voun obleman re} tl lady, with a grent 
stress on t last word Dear Lord Peter is considerably afraid 























{ the resentment of lus familvw; and we hav fore thought it 
ter tor ‘ Hiateh @ stolen one He lett town, to avoul 
SUSPit on a visit to ins friend, the honourable Augustus Flair 
whose seat, as ¥ know, is about thirty mules from this, aecompa 
nod only by his favourite neer. We arranged that 1 should come 
here alone in the on coach: and that he, leaving his twer and 
cab behind sho cor ! {arrive here as soon as possible 
Verviw observ Joseph Overton ind then he can order 
' ze \ ’ » Ceretna Cer } touvether, without 
" f | Vv, can't vo 
N I Miss J 1 we have everv reason to beheve, dear 
I { Pots . cons dl verv 4 it or sava s by his 
~ \ \ = T satt nentiolt that 1 
‘ \ s Ser pursuit will m ntlus 
) “ to prevent t 1, I wish it 
1 this house that dear Peter is shightly 
| vy harness am, Unknown to 
waitin s arr to convey | iin a pest-chaise to a private 
svium—at Berwick. say. Tt P don't show myself much, I dare say 
1 * | an ¢ r hese . oT ’ 
x | tt ” rreal to the iver's mind that the lady might 
. Wy elf a coal without fear of detection; secing that she 
Wis it ble the age of her imtended husband, ‘He said nothing, 
Wet pracee 
We whole of this arrangement dear Lord Peter 1s acquaint- 
‘ dl iwant vou to dois to make the delusion more complet 
by ¢ gw jt the sanction of your influence in this p l n- 
this as a reas to people of the house, for my taking the 
vou nileman away As it would not be consistent with the 


story that PE should see him, unnl after he has entered the chaise; I 
also wish you to commumeate with him, and intorm him that itis 
all going on well.” 


“ Has he arrived?” inquired Overton. 











1) 


tra 





you 
two 
may 
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“I don’t know,” replied the lady. Mr. Trott with a smile of pity, and whistled an adazro movement SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


“Then how am I to know?” inquired the mayor. “ Of course * Do you attend in this room by Mr. Overton's desire 7” inquire 





















































































he will not give his own name at the bar. Trott, rather astonished at the man’s demeanour 
“T begged him, immediately on his arrival, to write vou a note,’ “ Keep yourself to yourself, young feller,” calmly responded the 
replied Miss Manners; and to prevent the possibility of our project boots, “and don’t say nothin’ to nobody.” And he whistled avain A NAME. 
being discovered through its means, I desired him to write anony- * Now mind,” ejaculated Mr. Trott, anxious to keep up the farce of YMRS Ln NEY 
mously, and to acquaint you with the number of his room.” wishing with great earnestness to fi t 3 "4 
“ Heaven bless me!” exclaimed the mayor, rising from his seat,and — protest against being ke Ls onoft Make Notw tints of 
searching his pockets; “most extraordinary circumstance; he hes fighting with anybody; ~ ae : ;, t » lett 
arnved; mystenous note left at my house in a most mysterious numbers, I shall sit qui ID ; . qt . . and st ide, 
manner, just before yours; didn’t know what to make of it before, * You'd better,” obser hae large SUCK Not w 
and certainly shouldn't have attended to it. Oh! here it is.’ And = expressive lv I M ke < 
Joseph Overton pulled out of an inner coat-pocket the identical let Iw ynded the vic wn sat \ N : sou i 
ter penned by Alexander Trott. “Is this his lordship’s hand ?” and ut the boots “ ! won 9 , e \ 
“Oh yes,” replied Julia: “ good punctual creatur I have not \ ite achon \ vl bol I , 
seen it more than once or twice, but IT know he writes very badly I ' vrs ‘i Note ‘ 
and very large.” . Winglebury chureh-clock had just \ " ' pare 
“Here's what he says,” rephed the mavor: ‘Sir—A voung gen half would probably elapse before r halt . . ' 
eman in number nineteen at the Winglebury arms, is bent on com- hour, the noise occasioned by shut up the shopsin t th 
mitting arash act to-morrow mormne at an early hour’ [That's eath betokened son wlhike hfe im the town, and render uM THE S*°k RED. 
good, he means marrying. | If vou have any regard for the peace Ss sNuation a s ins ! ! \ . 
of this town, or the preservation of one. it may be two, human ceased, and nothnu was} rd hevond ' weasionnl ratt i ! ' it cons to “ the Le t k ln l 
lives’---What the deuse does he mean by that?" post chaise, as it drov t vard to change horses t ‘ ST 8 . ‘ als Hort ast ve siyy ‘ Ihe 
“That he's so anxious for the ceremony, b Il oxy ret ts put off away again, or the cla ! ft horses hools mm the st = “ ‘ “ ! were 
and I may possibly do the same replied the lady with complaceney t by ne almost brats rm s af 1 sen 
“Oh! DT see—not so much tear of that: we -two human lives, inch er two, to knock supertl s bits of wan off the car < Ww ' “ i bre 
you will cause him to be ren 1 to-might tart at were burning low, but wistant vuslV reste his for ' - = 5 \ ve i hires 
one ) *Fear not to dott m Lorrow nd as he remet to ve hear some wlier r I ‘ ft hiven om 
the absolute necessity of the | rent human eve |} - pr F . = ool . 
Remember: number rinetee s nn for hiss irver of vis Fi stantly fix my Mr. Alen 1 \ I j \ 
life and death depend upon you | mt l 1 tw \ ut ‘ ' rin , \ , 
“Do,” rephed Miss Julia; “and et well t s wi wn mer - : | \ ye ob nnn ‘ 
Tam half atraid of him. Tell him to les ilmore misty an , Mr. Alex | \ ‘ 
will,” said the mayer te ntoa sound sleep, trom w hhe wasawak var , y " wt 
* And sav I think the chase had better be ordered for one o'clock the street. and a erv of Chaise-and-four for nber twenty-f bh \ men fur « withe 
* Very well.” ened the mavor once more; aud ruminating on the \ <1 m the stairs snececded: the reo xOor Was vt ~ ts i 
absurdity of the situation in which fate and old itanee had ! Mr. Jos Overto tered, f vedbvi . ; ! , ' ‘! ‘ ps won 
; placed h m, he desired a waiter to her Llus approach to the tempo un Mrs W ison, tt s in wiy tthe W y A . I if t ‘ 4 \ 
rary representative of number nineteen Mr. Overton !° ene Mr. Alexan Trott "nN I ad ! ~ ‘ 
The announcement. ° Gent iain to speak with you, sir.” indueed — frenz passionate ex I ; me ‘ “ “ ~ 
: Mr. Trott to pause half-way in the glass of port, the contents of — the situat an which & have h nie f . i 7 
which he was in the act of imbibing at the moment, to mse from person Vou sent te ord me “ a taadman i t ‘ i tf the 
L his chair, and to retreat a few paces toward t “ wlas ito 2 i, rava fu =I ! tte ! ‘ bay 
; secure a retreat in the event of the vistter assuming t form an Atagis val t “ . “ ! Mr. Alex r'l , 
appearance of Herace Hunter A wlanece at Joseph Overton, how One took ' the other “ ' \\ " , 
ever, quicted His appretiensions; le ITteousiV mietioned the stran ‘ t fourth t with another « Ml \ ‘ 
yer to a seat. Phe waiter, after ai litthe ping rwith the de« ter \W wm hrouol nt " “ = yw uM ‘ v vile G 
and glasses, consented to leave tt room; and Joseph Overt Alex r Trott ox ne ca aaa 
acing the broad-brimined hat on the ehau next bon. and bendu either his f ' ! lo oo. Of < , 
fis body gently forward, opened the business by say 1a ver berner shut wil NW ! . 
P low and cautious tone, Mr. Overton was wart ’ ‘ + r, 1 vay ‘ 
1 * My lord : rrr te iW Os . . sry ’ ie y j haa fe 
“Eh?” sad Mr. Alexander Trott, in a verv leud key, with the round to witness t rire of * the Mr. Alex : ta a 
1 Vacant and mystified stare ot ach it st wer Trotrs f “A 1} step. w he ' \ ' ' 
\4 3 Hush 1 sh’ > i hwoecau \ to be sur i | “4 ry i ' 
1 Tight---no utles here mey mame sit ‘ : vi he \ 5 , 
i “ Overion! ‘ Who's that? ro “8 
* Yes; the mayor of this plac you sept me a letter with anony * Hus! . t \ ' f . 
mous information, this atter | ' wan f . Trott. w eflurt 1 , 
H “FT. sir?’ exclaimed Trott, wit l-disseanbled surprise ? for. cow I\ ‘ , Mr. Ales | ‘ 
ard as he was, he would 9 v have repu tedt ithors f or ' : with ter \ l (3 . 
I the letter im ston “1, su nat | ~ , , 
ua * Yes, you sir; \ tv responded Owe ‘ \ wil Brave whuster On " rily ; : 
what he s ses to b extrem ree of unt vs But bw ‘ Mr. Trott. “ H ' . 
* Kither this letier is y sor it t. Uf it bes we can converse eart ' t mv v 1 , , ' 
securely upon t subject ator It it be mot. of « el \ ) Pow r!" s Mies W m ‘; P 
I Inere to say’ Now. bovs. | . ' ‘ ' nee r Proe " 
vy. sad Trot tus mun l write it. What on you ws 
n nl ne ft her < \ 
h i rt - the mavor en r \ H < | ! Mex W 
if could not have managed it beter, Well. sirs it ow ! y owentt rater’ al Y 
for you to leave here to tin a pestehaise and four; Miss Julia M 
harder the boysdrive t etter, You are notsafe fr revit Mr | 
T © Heaven! ssl oN ' l Trotman rit A rs ris yvr 
it * can such thongs ; 1 it try ikethis! S Mr. ‘I 
and cold b | y! wiped off th rr ' I ¢ . 
: essence of cov e that was oozing fast dowa his tore , an ene ! ly 
t looked aghast at Joseph Overton f the « Hi Hunt ; \ \ 
‘I teort visa vervi ‘ replied the mavor \ \ ‘ — w-tras r at 4 \ ‘ l \ , ; 
if “that ina fi mir mty \ e ie 
iv bemg hunted down as if they were et ver } | i ‘ ‘ j | ‘ 
e sent insta the lady is w ‘ 1 s ! i I I 1, . uM | “ i \ 
it point, after Mr. Trott’s I \ ! ‘ ty nel 
“Eady willing!’ repeated Trott how »y \ if” @x Mr. 1 slow \ with 
; know the lady's w p 5 , (hy or why they 
v “ Come, that’s a good one,” said the mayor, benes vt Nays aaah ey ee it Tete nin Binid Puerta , . r rowhy thes od. The 
d Mr. Trott on m wit ' rim hat: “Dh wnt Na . ‘ Mr‘ ' r W | | ( ; Wi j 
d her well for a long t : vhody could entertain 1 \ wr Miss J Manmers: 1 stranwe man? ' | ' the best l ‘ " 
test doubt on the subyoet. | re vou T have none, nor t vou G . , re? we Wi \ that sw Bele Iams 
.. “Dear me! sad Mr. Trott, romonatin Dear me! most ox Whores \ \ i t ve known that 1 « : Wis . J re r It w dubs Hyertoct 
raordimarv thing! mvow ' , re Alexar ! tor lou I ‘ ‘. i 
“Well, Lord Peter,” said the: rising ve Rag \ lecen 
t “Lord Peter!” reiterated Mr. Trou Do vou come from Lord Peter?” inquired Miss Manner «fis wl M i 
! * Oh—ah. Lforwot; well, Mr. Trott. then—Trott—very ha! I. , ro. Trott, pett fl . “ . reve Ht vy de good achons, | - 
it ha! Well, sr, the « ready at half-pust tw Lord Peters; never heard of him before t, when Pve ft | tools weter When te ut 
d * And what is to bee ‘ { me ft hen? ! re Mr. Trott Lord Peter yO Lord Peter'd by — I verily \ 1 t ! With t © forte 
r, anxiousiv. We int it Say ppearanees i DT were pla mder Pmom wr odrea the rit tiie WT STS Vive Whiks if 
! kome restraint ! Whither are we goin nquired t yon y ways of he is guilty of oceasional is 
ie ‘ | Overton. © very 1 thought—« | it ‘Siw « Yin Penne with & yt “\ ‘ we habitually. Devotion 
d d aT \ V3 andit vou mak ! t eventsof ev i \ j \ ( t rive tian ‘ ‘ 
le in \ S wouldn't be amiss rok as of sy ' ” 1 the wh fron ‘ 1 ti rust hums se ' ' 
you 0 vaVvey know t ‘ - ! 1 he may om ! y lw 
i oes aur Seny ma'arat” s Mr. Trott the nt 1 “ 
hor ! w ton t I wish “ , thy M Julia's w A tof thea tl te 
your \ ' I mist \ I ! ‘ It Festus was not b m 
if ship!’ « ted Trott », falling back a s ros 0 e8 my share af “ rf , i’ | j r the other us ¢ ung 
is two, and way runuttera wo! t the « tet ot ant wt '¢ ur of Wi i’ i 
mayor | \ ! Wos vy ON M —_—-—- 
S *Ha-ha! T see, my lord; pr the madman, eh? very good, Trott was a | y promis whiskers n FINED PURPOSES, 
t indeed—very vacant look —« mv lord, capital—good eve ‘ bile t , , sinuatin iress: he war t valo 
y Mr.—Trott—ha! hat ha! i who wants twith three t s year? 1 \ TD remernbers i fa young t whe. no the course of a fow 
we © The maver s de \ k.” seliloguized Mr. Trott, throw ng this It ; she want vo i tt \ a, # r ‘ wd to obute want, he one 
Mt himself back in his ! un arnt f reflection ‘ »to Mr. Trott to retreve hos co whe ' wit = yw tv t ‘ ! putty ane tw i 
v “ Cleverer fellow than It rht hin, that young nol lanm—ear- — ¢ ‘ t “ t tw i ved oone “ roveriogked the estates he 
nes it off devilsh w t t Overton, as he wended his way to; expense for ! vi that as they w far on thet i ropped his head, and renamed 
it the bar, there to complet rrangements, This was s ne: vive 1 { t »to Gretna G ve i , yy, aed 
we every word of the story was } tiv beuewed, amd Ute « eved t “ \ verv text pr ‘ \ th \ ‘tint of hoy | 
, boots was Imm itely struct tor r to tite thr coy « . was entr {1 ' v De \ i ' i i i rad 
act as custodian of the person of the supposed lunatick | half Plorace Hunter. Mr. Hunter to <1 hh Te reseliit lis | He tow ened to 
t- past twelve o'clock, 1 suanee of thes direction, that somewhat tn, and wes par ‘ ' Mr. Trott took / hevsane, | I V plete su with an 
te eccentri mia YT ! s With & WHiKINg: Sth ot u pa mm, to was par ted aise And Le wire pal et l ' ther, who Iter lor 
1- tick dimensions, and repair with his usualequanumty of manners been detained bevond his time by drinking chanpags rid ' ess and tres tn it th exelained If there be a 
ie to Mr. Trott’s apart t, Ww rhe ent | without any ceremony steeple-chase, went back to the honou \ stus | “i ithewr «Iw ek hom, a { his, and devote myself 
ne and moumted guard in it hy ¢ ty « siting himself in a chair near ink more chanmy ne, and ro nnother Stecple-chase, and was tu h I t3 us lie proved.) 18 now in hoaven.—Ow 
I the door, where he proceeded to begule the ume by whistling a popu- * thrown and killed. Horace Hunter took great credit to himself for salvation does not pend sen honour levying hold, as on our 
i3 lar air with great apparent satisfaction practising on the cowardice of Alexander Trott; and all these er holdme on. tus not he that sets out, and for a while runs well, but 
“ What do vou want here, vou scoundrel ¥’ exclaimed Mr. Alex- cumstances were discovered in time, and carefully noted down; and | he that eadureth to the end that shall be saved. We might as well 
ander Trott, with a proper appearance of indignation at his detention, ., if ever you stop at the Winglebury Arms, theyll give you J this «not lay hold, as not held fast {it as better not to vow, thaw 
The boots beat time with his head, as he looked gently round at) account ef the Great Winglebury Duel . © Vow and nut to pay 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MY FRIEND. 





BY HENRY F. CHORLEY 
Anp say'st thou that my strains are chill 
As gems on winter's frozen hair— 
That I have toyed with dreams, until 
For human things I take no care :-— 
Ah, little skilled! the wise ones know 
That fires burn fierce ‘neath Hecla’s snow 


‘Thou seest the wild imaginings 
Wherein my spirit feasts her fill, 

And chid'st my lute, because the strings 
Thou playest so well, are ever still 

Perchance, for mystick memory's sake, 

There are some chords | dare not wake ' 


Perchance this frail and wasted frame 
Hath hope and passion once enshrined 
And when I seem so dull—so tame— 
To glowing beauty’s witchery blind— 
It may be that my heart of stone 
Prisons wild thoughts I dare not own 


Wild thoughts and warm—but one, set free, 
Shall stir this lagging verse of mine ; 
My heart hath many springs—and see, 
One fount, my friend, ts wholly thine! 
Draw thence—draw deep—and thou shalt know 
How widely can its waters flow. 


We met not for one sumer day— 

For one smooth word—one passing glance— 
And then to part as free and gay 

As wandering bee-birds, who, by chance, 
Kiss the same rose—then, through the air, 
Speed east and west—no matter where ! 


No—though the clouds of former tumes 
Brood darkly o'er my path once more— 

While thou art gay im distant climes, 
Each with its loves and lips in store, 

Remember—rover that thou art! 


Thou hast one mansion tn my heart! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 


RY N. PO WILLIS 


“What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ' or to be smothered quick 5 
With cassia, or be shot to death with pearls '"— Duchess of Malfy 


“I've been i’ the Indies twice, and seen strange things — 
But two honest women! —One, | read ot once '"—Rule a Wife 
A uittie after two o'clock on the following Wednesday, Trem- 
let’s cabrivlet stopped near the perron of Willis’s rooms in King- 
street, and while he sent up his ecard to the lady patronesses for his 
ticket to that niwht’s Almack’s, be busied himself in looking mto the 


crowd of carriages about him, and reading on the faces of their fair 


occupants the hope and anxiety to which they were a prey till John 
the footman brought them tickets or despair, Drawn up on the op- 
posite side of the street, stood a tamily carriage of the old style, co 
vered with half the arms of the herald’s office, and containing a fat 
dowaver and three very over-dressed daughters. Watching them, to 
see the effect of their application, stood upon the sidewalk three or 
four young men from the neiwhbouring club-house, and at the mo- 
ment Tremlet was observing these circumstances, a foreign britseka, 
containing a beautiful woman of a reputation better understood than 
expressed in the conclave above stairs, flew round the corner of St 
James’-street, and very nearly drove into the open mouth of the ju 
nor partner's cabriolet 

* ] will bet you a Ukraine colt against this fine bay of yours,” 
said the Russian secretary of legation, advaneing from the group of 
dandies to Tremlet, “that miladi, yonder, with all the best blood of 
England in ber own and her daughters’ red faces, gets no tickets 
this morning.” 

“ll take a bet upon the lady who has nearly extinguished me, if 
you like,” answered Tremlet, gazing with admiration at the calm, de- 
licate, child-like looking creature, who sat before him in the britseka 

“No!” said the secretary, “for Almack’s is a republick of beauty, 
and she'll be voted im without either blood or virtue. Par exémple, 
Lady Ravelgold’s voucher is good here, though she does study ta- 
bleaux in Lothbury—eh Tremlet '" 

Totally unaware of the unlucky discovery by the fireworks at 
Lady Roseberry's féte, Tremlet coloured and was inclined to take 
the insinuation as an affront ; but a laugh from the dandies drew off 
his companion’s attention, and he observed the dowager's footman 
standing at her coach window with his empty hands held up in most 
expressive negation, while the three young ladies within sat aghast, 
in all the agonies of disappointed hopes. The lumbering carnage 


* A poet who has published but little verse, yet has a facility and delicacy 
in his compositions of a very rare quality, and no small degree of genius in 
every walk of literature. We shall say more of lus writings at some early 
day.— EDS. N. ¥. MIR. 


of its occupants—and, as the junior partner drove away, philosophiz- 
ing on the arbitrary opinions and unprovoked insults of polite soci- | 
ety, the britscka shot by, showing him, as he leaned forward, a lovely 
woman who bent on him the most dangerous eyes in London, and 
an Almack’s ticket lying on the unoccupied cushion beside her. 





| 


| 


|| known to no other class or nation. 


| 
} 


‘ 
' 
} 


The white relrevo upon the pale blue wall of Almack’s showed 
| every crack in its stueco flowers, and the faded chaperons who had 
| defects of a sunilar description to conceal, took warning of the 
walls, and retreated to the friendlier diunness of the tea-room. Col- 

linet was beginning the second set of quadrilles, and among the fair- 
lest of the surpassingly beautiful women who were moving to his 
heavenly musick, was Lady Imogen Ravelgold, the lovelier to-night 
| for the first heavy sadness that had ever dimmed the roses in her 
cheek 


could mean, and whether Mr. Tremlet would come to the ball; and 


Her lady mother divided her thoughts between what this 


when, presently after, in the dos-a-dos, she forgot to look at her 
| daughter, on seeing that gentleman enter, she lost a very good op. 
| portunity for a guess at the cause of Lady Imogen's paleness 
To the pure and true eye that appreciates the divinity of the form 
| after which woman is made, it would have been a glorious feast to 
| have seen the perfecton of shape, colour, motion and countenance 

shown that night on the bright floor of Almack’s. For the young 
land beautiful girls whose envied destiny is to commence their 
| woman's history in this exclusive hall, there exist aids to beauty 
| Perpetual vigilance over every 
linb from the cradle up; physical education of a perfection, disci- 
pline and judgment pursued only at great expense and under great 
| responsibility ; moral education of the highest kind, habitual con- 
sciousness of rank, exclusive contact with elegance and luxury, and 
a freedom of itellectual culture which breathes a soul through the 


face before passion has touched it with a line or a shade—these are 


some of the eicumstances which make Almack’s the cynosure of 


the world for adorable and radiant beauty! 


There were three ladies who had come to Almack’s with a deti- 
nite object that night, each of whom was destined to be surprised 


and forled 


Lady Ravelvold, who feared she had been abrupt with 
the inexperienced banker, but trusted to tind him softened by a day 


lor two's reflection; Mrs. St. Leger, the lady of the britseka, who 
had ordered supper for two on her arrival at home from her morn- 
ing’s drive, and intended to have the company of the handsome crea- 
ture she had nearly run over in King-street ; and Lady Imogen Ra- 


velgold, as will appear in the sequel. 
Trremlet stood in the entrance from the tea-room a moment, ga- 
thering courage to walk alone into such a dazzling scene, and then, 


having caught a glimpse of the glossy lines of Lady Imogen’s head 


|} at the farthest end of the room, he was advancing toward her, when 


| \ 
he was addressed by a lady who leaned against one of the slender 


columns of the orchestra. After a sweetly-pirased apology tor hav- 


1} 1 . 
} ing nearly knocked out his brains that morning with her horses’ fore 


i feet, Mrs. St. Leger took bis arm, and walking deliberately two or 
prene times up and down the room, took possession, at last, of a 
} hanquette on the hiwhest range, so far from any other person, that it 
\} would have been a marked rudeness to have left her alone, Trem- 
ll let took his seat by her with this instinetive feeling, trusting that 
i some one of her acquaintances would soon approach, and give him 
} a fair excuse to leave her; but he soon became amused with her pr 
} 


quant style of conversation, and, not aware of being observed, fell 


into the attitude of a pleased and earnest listener 


Lady Ravelgold’s feelings during this petit entretien, were of a 


She had an imstinetive knowledge, and 


very positive deseription 


consequently a jealous dislike of Mrs. St. Leger's character ; and, 


still under the delusion that the young banker's liberality was 
prompted by a secret passion for herself, she saw her credit in the 
city and her hold upon the affections of ‘Tremlet, (for whom she 


had really conceived a violent aflection,) melting away in every 


As she looked 


smile of the dangerous woman who engrossed hun 
around for a friend, to whose ear she might communicate some of 


the suilocating poison in her own heart, Lad 


her from a galopad: 


v Imogen returned to 
and, like a second dagger into the heart of 
| the pure minded girl, went this second proof of her lover's « orrupt 


J and conduct | willing to beheve even her own eves on 





} perined) 
, 


the night of Lady Roseberry’s fete, she had summoned resolution 


on the read home to ask an explanation of her mother” Embar- 
rassed by the abrupt question, Lady Ravelgold felt obliged to make 
a partial contidence of the state of her pecuniary affairs; and to 
clear herself, she represented Tremlet as having taken advantage 


of her obligations to him, to push a dishonourable suit 


Phe scehie 


disclosed by the sudden blaze of the tire-works bemg thus simply 


got into motion—its ineffective blazonry paled by the mortified blush | 


“As for you, Monsieur le Secretaire,” said Mrs. St. Leger, 
“you have forfeited my favour, and may sup elsewhere. How 
dare you conspire against me !” 

While the Russian was making his peace, Tremlet crossed over 
to Lady Ravelgold; but, astonished at the change in Lady Imogen, 
he soon broke in abruptly upon her mother’s conversation, to ask 
her to dance. She accepted his hand for a quadrille; but as they 
walked down the room in search of a vis-d-ris, she complained of 
heat, and asked timidly if he would take her to the tea-room. 

“Mr. Tremlet,”’ she said, fixing her eyes upon the cup of tea 
which he had given her, and which she found some difficulty in 
holding, * I have come here to-night to communicate to you some 
important information, to ask a favour, and to break off an ac- 
quaintance which has lasted too long.” 

Lady Imogen stopped, for |e blood had fled from her lips, and 
She drew herself 
up to her fullest height the next moment, looked at Tremlet, who 


she was compelled to ask his arm for a support. 


stood in speechless astonishment, and with a strong effort, com- 
menced again in a low, firm tone— 

‘*T have been acquainted with you some time, sir, and have 
never inquired, nor knew more than your name, up to this day. I 
suilered myself to be pleased too blindly—” 

* Dear Lady Imogen !” 
“Stay a moment, sir! I will proceed directly to my business. 
I received this morning a letter from the senior partner of a mer- 
cantile house in the city, with which you are connected. It is 
written on the supposition that T have some interest in you, and in- 
forms me that you are not, as vou yourself suppose, the son of the 
gentleman who writes the letter.” 

** Madam !” 

* That gentleman, sir, us you know, never was married. He in- 
Peters- 
burgh, he formed a friendship with Count Manteuffel, then minister 


forms me that in the course of many financial visits to St 


of finance to the emperour, whose tragical end, in consequence of 
hus extensive defaleations, 1s well known. In brief, sir, you were 
his child, and were taken by this English banker, and carefully 
educated as his own, in happy ignorance, as he imagined, of your 
father’s misfortunes and mourntul death.” 
Tremlet leaned against the wall, unable to reply to this astound- 
ing intelligence, and Lady Imogen went on 
* Your title and estates have been restored to you at the request of 
your kind benefactor, and you are now the heir to a princely fortune, 
} 


and a count of the Russian empire. Here is the letter, sir, which 


is of no value to me now Mr. Tremlet! one word more, sir.” 
Lady Imogen gasped for breath 
* In return, sir, for much interest given you heretofore—in re- 
turn, sir, for this information—" 
* Speak, dear Lady Imogen!” 


. 


* Spare my mother! 
“Mrs. St. Leger’s carriage stops the way!” shouted a servant 
at that moment, at the top of the stairs; and as if there were a 
spell in the sound to nerve her resolution anew, Lady Imogen Ra- 
velgold shook the tears from her eyes, bowed coldly to Tremlet, 
and passed out into the dressing-room 


“If you please, sir,” said a servant, approaching the amazed 


banker, ** Mrs. St. Leger waits for you in her carriage.” 
* Will you come home and sup with us!” said Lady Ravelgold 
at the same instant, joining him in the tea-room 

*T shall be only too happy, Lady Ravelgold.” 

The bold coachman of Mrs. St. Leger continued to “stop the 
way,” spite of policemen and infuriated footmen, for some fifteen 
minutes At the end of that time Mr. Tremilet appeared, handing 
down Lady Ravelgold and her daughter, who walked to their cha- 
riot, which was a few steps behind; and very much to Mrs. St 
Leger’s astonishment, the handsome banker sprang past her horses’ 
heads a minute after, yamped into his cabriolet, which stood on the 
opposite side of the street, and drove after the vanishing chariot as 

! 1 


if his life depended on overtaking it. Stull Mrs. St. Leger’s car- 


riage “stopped the way.” But, in a few mmutes after, the same 
jootman who had summoned Tremlet in vain, returned with the 
Russian secretary, doomed in blessed unconsciousness to play the 
pis acer at her tcte-d-tele supper in Spring Gardens 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


A PAPER ON DRY PEOPLE. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


explained, Lady Imogen at once determined to give up Tremlet’s | 


acquaintance altogether; a resolution which his open flirtation with 
a woman of Mrs. St. Leger’s character served to contirm. She 
| had, however, one errand with him, prompted by her filial feelings 
| and favoured by an accidental circumstance which will appear 

* Do you believe in animal magnetism?” asked Mrs. St. Leger, 
“for by the fixedness of Lady Ravelgold’s eyes in this quarter, 
something is going to happen to one of us.” 

The next moment the Russian secretary approached and took 
| his seat by Mrs. St. Leger, and with diplomatick address contrived 
to convey to Tremlet’s ear that Lady Ravelgold wished to speak 
with him. ‘The banker rose, but the quick wit of his companion 
comprehended the manceuvre 
| Ah! LT see how it is,” she said, * but stay—you’ll sup with me 

Promise me--parole d'honneur !" 


to-night! 
|| “ Parole ?* answered 'Tremlet, making his way out between the 


seats, half pleased and half embarrassed 


“Oh noble thirst '—yet greedy to drink all '"—Anon 
Iv is astonishing what makes people so dry. Can it be owing to 
some peculiarity of physical organization’ Ever since the earth 
drank up the flood, individuals have been born upon it of a very 
arid temperament, who have followed the earth’s example, and swal- 
lowed everything that came in their way, excepting water. The 
ancients had their dry people, that is, their wet hands—their thirsty 
soul—and one Anacreon teok uncommon pais to inform the world 
that he was fond of good liquor, but strange to say, extreme drought 
never prevailed to any great extent in the hot soils and fervid chi- 
mates of Asia, Africa, and eastern and southern Europe; it was 
only as men migrated northward and westward that they became, 
like the soils they trod upon, everlastingly saturated with fluids. And 
do what people would, there was no getting clear of the infliction. 
Many schemes were tried. The Saxons, in particular, set resolutely 
to work to overcome this preternatural thirst. They got up early 
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in the morning, and drank till late at night, but without any benefi- 
cial effect, for the more they drank the drier they became. 

« This will never do,”’ quoth the Saxons, ‘‘ we must try a change 
of climate.” 

The Saxons were as good as their word. They left the low, flat, 
swampy shore of Germany, and came over to England. ‘This was 
the most ill-judged thing they could have done, for it so happened 
that they landed on the thirstiest piece of ground on the face of the 
habitable globe. Now this, joined to their already highly predis- 
posed state, brought matters to acrisis. They did little else than 
drink ; so that when the Normans, who were a very temperate peo- 
ple, came over to take forcible possession of the country, the Sax- 
ons were so dry, that they could scarcely tind time to oppose them ; 
and (we are told by historians) all night long before the great battle 
of Hastings, when they ought to have been thinking about other mat- 
ters, they were that busily quenching their distressing thirst, that 
when the morning came—though a valiant people and blood to the 
heels—they were so swamped with fluids, that they could not fight 
with order and discretion, and the Normans had it all their own way 

For many generations after this the Saxons continued to slake 
their thirst, and the Normans to look after the lands, goods and chat- 
By degrees, however, the races 


tels of their thirsty neighbours. 
mixing and intermarrying, the one became just as dry as the other; 
and so between them they manufactured a people who, through suc- 
cessive centuries have evinced an unremitting zeal and extraord- 
nary capability for the imbibition of all kinds of moisture, except 
spring and rain water. This people, too, have displayed a remark- 
able predilection for scattering themselves abroad, east, west, north 
and south, and have planted their colomes in all nooks, corners, and 
quarters of the habitable globe ; and, most strange to savy, all those 
colonies, without a single exception, in every age and every clime, 
have turned out—particularly toward the westward—very dry peo- 
ple. This shows that the complaint must be in part hereditary 

The individual performances of some of those inveterately dry 
folks are really astonishing. We are prone to wonder at, and make 
much of anything that happened long ago rather out of the common, 
especially if it chance to be incorporated in a book, Many a very 
little matter thus attains the pompous dignity of an historcal fact, 
and people gape and marvel at it through all time. For instance, 
how much astonishment is expressed, and how many eyes upturned 
at the story of the army of Xerxes drinking up a river at a single 
draught, while far more extraordinary feats, in our own day and ge- 
neration, are passed by without note or comment. The ancient ex- 
ploit, after all, was no such great matter; more especially when we 
come to take into consideration the bulk of the many-mouthed army 
and the size of the river, with a due allowance for the Asiatick habit 
of exaggeration and the Greek aptitude for lying Why there are 
thousands of modern instances where men have succeeded—cer- 
tainly not at a single draught, but by a steady perseverance in one 
line of conduct—in swallowing considerable tracts of country, large 
estates, parks, grounds, farms, orchards, lakes and fishponds , cat- 
tle, sheep, game and poultry ; houses and household furniture ; af 
ter which they have drank fame, name and credit ; and finally, by a 
species of legerdemain unknown in more primitive times, the very 
clothes from off their own backs, and have still continued dry! Yet 
we are told, fursooth! about Nerxes and his army 

There are different ways of viewing this matter. Michael Cas- 
sio, to whom, as he says, nature had allotted * very poor and un 
happy brains for drinking,” wishes exceedingly that * courtesy would 
invent some other custom of entertainment.” Now if drinking is 
to be regarded as an act of courtesy, then are the English and their 
descendants, contrary to received opinion, the most courteous race 
of people on the face of the earth. The national character becomes 
invested with a new good quality, for im this sense there is no bounds 
to their practice of th’s minor virtue of courtesy. A stigma ts re- 
moved from them. They have heretofore been regarded, by other 
nations, as a vivient, seli-willed, contumacious set, doggedly bent 
upon the indulgence of their mad freaks and humours, with small 
consideration for the discomfort and annoyance of others. But tak- 
ing the polished Florentine’s view of the subject, never was there 
such a complaisant, self-sacrificing people ; for daily are they en 
gaged in acts of courtesy from the rising to the going down of the 
sun, and considerably afterward. Nay, to such a height has this 
good-natured habit of mutually vir ding to the wishes of each other 
arisen, that it almost amounts to an amiable weakness ; and many 
thousands of them annually sacrifice both fortune and constitution 
in consequence of an unremitting desire to oblige their trends and 
acquaintances, Or, indeed, any one that comes m their wav, by tak- 
ing * another gl iss’’—another, and another, and another \ heu 
asked to do so, they cannot, for the lives of them, be so uncourteous 
as refuse. 

Still. I for one, am uncharitable enough to think that this habit of 
extreme drinking partakes more of the quality of a physical com- 
plaint, than a moral virtue—it breaks out with such extraordinary 
virulence. The virtues generally manifest themselves in a much 
more sparing and equable manner. But in times and seasons the 
most unseemly and ineongruous, will this intolerable thirst manifest 
yiself. It much excited the wonder and admiration ef an intelligent 
foreigner, whose vesse!, laden with Oporto wine, had been wrecked 
on the English coast, to see the people of the neighbourhood knock 
in the heads of such casks as were thrown on shore, and, on the 
wet, slippery beach, at seven o'clock on a raw and gusty November 
morning, (enveloped in fog so that every breath they drew was half 
air half moisture,) quaff, out of earthen mugs and old tin pots, the 
chilly, muddy port, with an untiring assiduity that at once evinced 
the dryness of their throats, the delicacy of their palates, and the 


capabilities of their stomachs! This was pretty fair; but this, and 


all other instances of extreme thirst in unlikely situations, must 
| yield to one recently recorded, to have taken place in that very de- 


lectable region, called Davis's Straits, among the crews of two of 
the whalers imprisoned by the frost. It appeared that one of the 
ships was in an utterly hopeless situation, and that a portion of the 


/men of another vessel made their way with extreme difficulty for 


fifteen miles across the ice, in order to endeavour to save some 
of the stores. All hands proceeded in their laudable work with 
much alacrity, rescuing divers barrels of beef, pork, flour and bis- 
cuits, until unluckily they succeeded im securing a considerable 
portion of distilled and fermented liquids. Instantly every man 
among them experienced a strange sensation. They were simul- 
taneously and most unanimously dry! The remedy was obvious, 
and zealously did they set to work to quench their thirst, insomuch 
so, indeed, that they efficiently succeeded in quenching their under- 
standings at the same time, and inadvertently set fire to the ship! 
This would have been an overwhelming calamity and an effectual 
stop to merry-making to some. Pooh! it was but a trifle to them. 
The burning vessel, in fact, in a measure rendered them more com- 
fortable by warming their hands and toes; so there, most literally 
**Mid thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice” 

amid bears, and seals, and leviathans ; amid the most fearful and 
appalling desolation conceivable by the mind of man; hundreds of 
miles from home and country, witha blazing ship before them: with 
death, in his most awful form, almost visibly staring them in the 
face, (and doubtless marvelling very much, as well he might, at their 
conduct,) did these jovial youths sit down fora carouse! Now this, 
under all the accompanying circumstances, is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary piece of social enjoyment, ancient or modern, on record 
Were I an artist, | would paint that picture. What a perfect union 
of the sublime and ludicrous would it be! 

No wonder, after this extreme case, that people on shore find 
Yet many of them are 
They drink at fes. 


tivals and at funerals, at marriages and at births; when thev are 


such an infinity of reasons for drinking 


amusingly paradoxical and curiously dissimilar 


depressed with grief or elevated with joy ; when they meet a frend 
or take leave of one ; im hot weather because of the heat, in cold 
weather because of the evld ; before dinner to proveke an appetite 

after dinner to stimulate digestion ; because they are working, be- 
cause they have nothing to do; because they are ill, because they 
are well; because they are in company, because they are alone ; to 
keep them awake, or to set them to sleep. Is a great publick mea 


twn about to take 





sure to be discussed—discussion isdrv. Is an ele 





place, why then the health of the candidates with flowing bumpers 
In short, in all atlairs, commercial, literary, screntifick, political, or 
even ecclesiastical, people must dine and dnnok, or drink at least 
Thirst ts an evil to be got nd of, at all events. It is not to be tole- 
rated under any circumstances. 

Yet are not all alike. Some are more bibulous than others. There 
are degrees. Indeed it has been aflirmed, and believed by some, 
that there are wen, even among the English and Anglo- Americans 

two driest of nations) who do not drink anything but water, tea, 
cotlee, milk, lemonade and such like sunple and imnocuous beve- 
rages! Who resolutely 


* Shut them teeth and ne’er unde ‘em 
To suffer wet damnation to run through ‘em."* 


Nay, many respectabl 





e persons are ready to make oath er affidavit, 
that so far trom this being tabulous, they have actually seen and cor 

versed with many of those people! It may be so. ‘These are wo 
derful times in which we live Many things are brought to light 
We are not, therefore, justified in a blind and obstinate meredulity ; 
vet still, such stranue and seemin tly incredible assertions o chit to 
be received with caution. Like unto sea-serpents, mermands, pa 
trets, unrcorns and other marvels, a de gree of mystery har vs over 
such be YS, their existence ts vet apoctrvphal 





Return we from such dubiesities Partucular classes or profes 


sions are specially distinguished by their bibacious qualities. "There 
are, it is true, ¢ xcept ons amor 


g all, but generally speaking, sailors 
pilots, tishermen, and all who have to do with water on a large scale, 
have a singular dishke to it in a small way, unless adulterated wit! 


sume more potent hi ju d Many of them when labours gin ther 


vocation, far away trom the snug and odoriferous * Mermaid 





“Ship,” or * Hope and Anchor,” taverns, or similar “ gree: 





on memory'’s waste,’ though they mav never have read Colerdy 


sadly and unconsciously exclaim, (as they lean over the vessel's 


side,) with that singular navigator, the *“* Ancient Mariner” — 


* Water, water, evervwhere, 
And not a drep te nk ‘* 


meaning, of course, water in a sublimated state, for otherwise they 


Wish for, OF take noe more than necessity compels them, mm conse- 


quence of their great rey nanee to that fluid im its natural state, it 


javing, as they allege, * no taste.” 


Perhaps this may, im part, arise 
from their palate s becoming, as it were, * salted,” im consequence 
of their constantly mhaling the saline particles of the ocean carned 
off by evaporation; and * smoked” by the frequent use of an herb 


termed tobacco, in which they much de! ght 


{ 
By such means the 
said palate becomes changed from its primitive state, so that it is 
quite unconscious of the presence of water-gruel, sago, clicken- 


l 


broth, or anv other meek and mnocent nutriment But be that as 


it may, It is an undoubted physiological fact, that those sort of peo- 





ple, exe 
water to water without rum 


pt for cooking purposes, very much prefer rum without 


Soldiers, actors, draymen, innkeepers, country squires, and some. 
times artists, generally delight in a heavy quantity of moisture. Po- 
ets are often unaginatively great drinkers, but frequently physically 

* Cyrii Torneare. How singularly forcibly and felicitious are some of the 
off-hand expression$ of the oid dramatst. “ Wet damnation Mt ss fully 
equal to the famous Indian designation of “ fire-water.” 


defective. But of all creatures that the blessed sun looks down upon, 
a coachman (that is a publick one) is possessed of the most extraor- 
dinary powers of absorption. An Arab sand, that “ drinks, and drinks, 
and still is dry,” is but a type of him. He is like unto an enormous 
swamp, into which pearly streams flow from a thousand sources and 
disappear 
full bloom 


the mater-of-fact and incredulous nineteenth century, vet his su- 


He is irngated from all parts, and his visage is ever in 
He is a singular animal. ‘Though born and reared in 
perstitious faith in spirits is unbounded. With hun liquor hath in. 
numerable medicinal properties, and cureth afflictions both of mind 
and body, which springs, chalybeate, or otherwise, cannot do. He 
recommends it for all complaints, and, unlike the physician or quack, 
Yet has this 
‘grand panacea,” this * universal remedy” its disadvantages. It 
sometimes bringeth on a broken neck ; after which this driest of 


is always ready to swallow his own prescription 


men is dry no longer, and there is of course no more to be said 
about the matter 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


PEN AND INK DRAWINGS. 


BY A SILENT MAN, 


THE PLEASURES OF REALITY. 


Tue world would be a very pleasant dwellingplace, if everything 
were what our faney pictures it, i tne rainbow colours of imag- 
nation never faded, and the whole scene was arrayed in the hues of 
Eden. But, alas! the castles that we build m solitude, are unsub- 


stantial as the clouds, and the first breath of stern reality pulls away 
the airy battlements, and dissipates the visionary fabricks. The 
heht that appears a beacon when seen from a distance, is often but 
a Will-o*-the-w sp that lures us to a quagmire , and the star we 
have admired in the firmament, loo often proves to be a paper lan- 
tern affixed to the tail of a kite. [was a famous castle-builder m 
my youth; my battlements ever rose highest in the clouds, and the 
colours whieh I thu waround them were all glorious I loved to deck 
mv Visionary poalane es and yn ople in the gaudiest dyes , and was bke 
the school.boy who employs the briphtest paints, and so that they 
are all land on, ts wholly satistied, even of his picture-books display 
red horses with blue tails, and ladies with grass-green faces, like the 
hourts of an Islante Then my favourite authors were all heroes, 


from the popular poet of the day, to the sixpenny playwright, whose 
Alas! | have lived 


' bard inspired bv ** We is}? brand "od my favour- 


ons convulsed me at Christmas 


pillered abort 


to see my lavouri 


t ' 
ite cramatis 


» ma seedy coat, retailing threadbare witticisms to a 
scene shifter And then, too, Emma L—, my heart's adored, 
worshipped on bended knees, im the feverish dreams of youth, 
seemmg like astarin the night of my manhood, why couldst thou 
not ever remain so—a star in the theatrical firmament, the brightest 
planet in ty own 

Well do 1] remember my first meht at the theatre. It seemed 


it was reality. ‘The glitter of 


ike a dream of enchantment, and yet 
e chandelers, the thrill of the musick, the flash of pyowels, the 
ory of the threnged teers, the mystery of the great green curtam 


thung between me and the realu of faery lean recall them 


stil Ay, and Lean remember how my pulses bounded, and how 
my heart beat, and Low | was intoxicated by thy beauty, sweet 
Emma » When thou didst skip upon the stage m a white mus 
lin frock, as the Prseila Tomboy of the Komp. | vermember well 
owl ipplaude d when thy stool few at Watty Cockney's head, 
nd how outrageously T laughed when thou didst cap the climax of 
t darmg by pend rtothe coat of thy devoted cousin a bunch 
of India erackers woh the strings renited I have sinee seen many 
astar rise and setin the dramatick sky, but though my taste was 


satistied, and [felt a rational delight, Lexperieneed none of the ees- 


tusy which set my senses in a whirl when | first beheld thee, 


charming Emma I, 


My admuration for this girl lasted. She was of the few idols of 
youth which manhood suffered to remain upon their pedestals. Ima- 
¢ then, my de tand surprise, when after a retirement of many 
years, the name of Emma L, again faced me in mammoth let 
ters on the ge play-tull I went to the theatre ; she was quite as 
young as ever, quite as gay, quite as lively, quite as charming = It 


was Mademoiselle Mars, loveler in age than in youth, Mademoiselle 


(ieorpes, cor ering all hearts to-day, as she conquered that of the 


compueror, Napoleon, in the full plenitude of his imperial power 


All ateonee her name was missing from the blay-bill; ber fairy 


footstep from the stage her musical voice from the ear. She had 
tree noone knew why or whither ‘| here Ware a blank soon filled 
the erection of a new tavuurite to the pla e of the departed 
queen of hearts. Men talked about her im the coflee-houses, and 
editors regretted her ‘This was all—but this was natural. She 


was forgotten by all—I wrong myself—there was one who remem- 


bered her—who sought for traces of her with the utmost diligence 


and whose pais were rewarded—(rewarded, did I say by tinding 


her at last I stood bencath her roof—the wretched roof that shel- 


tered her. The being of my imagination was gone—in her place I 
beheld the decayed actress, the worn, wasted, haggard, and aged 
woman, whose decline was hastened by the means to which she re- 
sorted for excitement. Here was the secret of her long retirement, 
of the business of her second reign. ‘The bottle and glass upon 
the table, the discoloured hangings, the dilapidated furniture, the 
faded finery which stall clung to the miserable woman, the lustreless 
eyes and furrowed face of the once beautiful girl would have formed 


a study for Hogarth—teo me the scene conveyed an awful mora! ! 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDEN 





FORREST IN LONDON. 


Forres? is achieving an English as well as an American immor- 


tality 
to a house more crowded, and cheers and applauses more hearty, if 


la. 


He made his third appearance last night im the * Gladtator,” 


possible, than ever. "The British eriticks deal out their commen 


tions with no timid hands. ‘They are not afraid to praise too much 


any more than too little. * Tremendous power,” * startling scenes,” 
** a continual blaze of genius,” ** a rough but powerful energy that 
wins upon the audience as they become better acquainted with it.” 
These and other equally unequivocal and enthusiastick phrases go 
the rounds of the newspapers, from the leading journals dow nward 
His simpleity, sincerity and energy are particularly liked, and they 
think he possesses nature unene rvated by artifice ; in short, that his 


" 


stvle resembles a full and bounding river, sweeping on its course 


through an American forest, and carrying away the obstacles which 
he in its path, rather than the gracet il streams that wind through 
lovely England, or the straight canals and studied fountains of la belle 
His visit here has proved the existence of a most friendly, 
America. On his first ap 


France 
and I may say fraternal feeling toward 
hus return home, with 


1 ad Hand 


ata ag 
kerchiefs, hats, hands, gloves waved from all parts of the house 


pearance he was received, as he willbe on 


universal and ardent tokens of welcome miration. 


I 


countrymen as faney that 





ceive such of our 


hope this fact will und 


there exists any ill-will against them here 


Of the “ Gladiator,” as a play, there is a » of opinion 


That it 1s beautifully written, and the work of a man of genius, no 


one pre tends to deny ; but the fact of its prin pal spirit and inter- 


est being premature lv advanced and ended im its earlier acts, and the 


vreat d sproportion between the attention which the author has be- 


ind that ! 


stowed upon Spart haracters, dl 


ius, extended to other ¢ s 


satisfied the audience Few plays have been received with more 


resp ctful attention, and continued and indeed clamorous applause 


on any stage, than were the first three acts of the * Gladiator” on 
this occasion The last acts, when the hero was not betore 
them, tired the audience. They also found fault with the colloquial 


, and a general laughter was caused by the 


triviality of some scene 

phrase, * The rowues are out, by Jove '’—which, one of the papers 

romarks, might as well have been “by Jingo !? The objection ts 
ly to the master drama- 


obviously unfounded, and might equ ally app 


* Dead it! or * Be ienorant of the doma, 


Ph 


may have hits jo 


tistof all tine fera due 


dearest chuck! may as well s, a Roman, 


sand 


merit derision truth 


1 
At triviaities 


or even a North American Indian, 








In conversation, as well as modern or ciy zed men The Victorious 
* Gladiator” himself doubtless indulged lis bps with many a phrase 
meconsistent with blank-verse ; and, although | would not have an 
author endanger the dignity of tragedy, by actually introducing an 
over close adherence to nature in lus prinerpal hero, he may leeiti 
mately relieve the higher tone of his preee by such a hberty with hrs 
inferiour personares, as Shakspeare has done with Wenenius, in 
Corolanus, et The piece, T think, will erow into popularity with 
certain curtailments, notwithstanding its only partial success thus 
far. Dr. Bird may rest assured, that his future efforts in any walk 
ef literature will receive extra attention and re pect In th Ss pleet 
he has laboure d under several disady intages. In the first | lace, that 
of inexperience and the ungove rned lipetuesity of ft ens, 
which has led him to the crisis, prematurely lle is lke aft s 
young lion, whe, having missed his prey at the first leap, will not re 

turn to repeat the spring In the second place, too, he was not 
writing a play, but a characte Ile was sett ip a tame for his 
hero lle Was erecting a pe lestai on which the ye former's her- 
culean proportions could be shown, and henee the mistake of wast 

ing himsell ost wholly upon one character. It certainly was a 
mistake, fow i perlormer, Whatever may be his genius, must be 
sustamed by the imagination of the auditors. Other e:reumstances 
than his own expressions must strengthen the allusion. ‘Phe entire 
story must carry them along. In this he bas tailed. But it must 


Madame De Stael, Byron, Wordsworth, Mrs 


Siddons, and Charles Kemble did the same in their penn 


not discourage hun. 
g etlorts 
Dr. Bird can write another play, better illustrative both of the powers 
It is a great mistake that the * Gladiator” 


shows Forrest to as much ad 


of Forrest and himself 


vantage as his talents admit, for the 


reason that in the last scenes he has to act against the retreating 


tide of excitement 
A word to American eriticks on the subject of Forrest. There 


is a fashion among us of talking much of antellectuality, a well. 


sounding word, and one, when nghtly used, conveying a beautiful 


4 


But it is not unfrequently on the lips of those who de 


It } 
particularly in its application te Forrest, whose want of intellectuality 
Cc 


nh painting or! 


me amnag 
not altogether understand it as rather become a cant word, ' 
What is intellectuality m acting! 
ot t Ca 


has been often asserted. 

than 
it the display of intellect? 
If it amy 


foand, away from the common understanding, somet 


an 


be more an imitation nature 


Ss 


acting 





sculpture ! nhe shows it who | 


! 
ibtle, pro- 


best expresses human passions lv something » 
hing based on! 
then the ma- 
The | 
Greek poet transcribed nature strongly in her common aspects, such 


rules of scicnce—if this alone be * intellectuality 


’ 


thematician and logician are intellectual, but Klomer was not. 


If he had treated her | « 
The j{ | 


as every eye could see, and every heart feel 


more scientifically, would he have been more intellectual! 


cal, or, least of all, lack-a-daisical ab 


tlash and lighten from her deep dé 


| the fifth, or Napoleon? The performer who could exactly represent 
| Newton in the act of solving a problem, would represent an intel- 
I suspect the gra- 
vity of the audience would not follow him to the end. But the 
lusty Faleonbridge, the bold and amorous Othello, or the Thracian 


| lectual man performing an intellectual operation. 


slave put to all the tortures of passion of which his unsophisticated 


heart is capable, from the highest tone of courage to the lowest of 
} 


at “| 


umitation ’ 


air, do not these afford, to the intellect, themes for study and 


and ts not he, who thoroughly represents them, intellec- 





tual? ‘here ts a leaning toward over refinement m the age on this 
point. ‘The fastidiousness of the French will not allow a hero to be 


slain, except behind the scene, and there are many among us who 


include under the general term of “ranting,” all the honest out- 
bursts of passion, not subdued to the fashionable tone for a drawing- 
room. ‘The disciples of either school may run into extremes 

By the way, it is said, that Mr. Forrest has received a gold snuff- 
box from the corps dramatique of Drury-lane, delivered with a very 
| 1 He plays Othello the day after to-morrow, 


handsome compliment 


a general desire having been expressed to see himin Shakspe ire. 
They want to measure his height with the Kembles, Cockes, and 
Keans, who, from these consecrated boards have wielded the passions 
The announcement causes universal sensation 


T 


ofthe British nation 


D'Ieraeli and Moore were there the other evening S. PAY 


MISS ELLEN TREE. 


England and America carry on, undoubtedly, a most thriving 


and multifarious traflick. Not only do they exchange cotten, to- 


bacco, turpentine, laces, silks, cloths, cutlery, fashions, frippery, 
and a thousand other ef ceferas, for the comfort and convemence of 


t} 


the ‘ 


ontward man and woman; but a more intellectual barter of 
authors, travellers, artists, and actors, is most spiritedly and un- 


ceasingly kept up In the latter de partment the United States are 


insatiable in their demands. They have absorbed nearly all the 


talent of Great Britain. There are only two gems of which they 
have not, as yet, robbed their old mother—Farren and Ellen Tree ; 
the papers announce that Ellen—** sweet Ellen 
What 
a miserable, paltry, utterly contemptible thing is money in poetry 
it 


and, alas the day! 


Tree’’—1s also bound “ westward ho!” Oh, these dollars! 





and romance! There, is ** dross,” rash,” “ yellow dirt’ —a 


thing that common people buy legs-o’-mutton and groceries with— 


a 


and 1s not to be put in competition for an imstant with a sigh, 


murmur, or the glance of a soft eye. Flowers, doves, streams, 


moonshine, or any other little prettiness, 1s infinitely preferred 


But in real life, Jupiter! how do the finest impersonations of grace, 


. and delicate feeling, scamper after a hard-featured cur- 


loveliness 


needle does not tly more instinctively to the magnet 


‘This ts very sad, because very true. But we are sinners all: and 
even Ellen ‘Tree—the high-spirited and loving Julia, the graceful 


Viola, the tender and trusting Antonia—probably knows the exact 


rate of exchange, and carries a * Ready Reckoner” im her reticule 


“Ob Arcadia! whither art thou vanished '" il Hall says 





( aptain I 








to Loo Choo, where thev have neither meney nor muskets—the two 
great evidences of eivilization—but then Captain Hall ts a traveller 
and travellers, we all know, from Mendez de Pinto and Munchausen 
downwards, have enjoved “privileges.” As long, therefore, as 
America continues the El Dorado for actors and actresses, which it 
at present undoubtedly ts, there 1s small fear but that there Comedy 
will exert her most captivatu g craces, and Tragedy get into a pas- 
sion, and declaim, aud die, a fixed handsome sum per evening 
Ellen ‘Tree will probably be much liked in America. She may 
not take an audience by storm, or create a tremendous sensation 
on a first appearance ; but she will gain upon acquaintance, and 
the interest of the publick in her will increase as she gradually un- 
folds her ** gracious qualities." There is nothing absolutely start- 


ling about her, but her 


With an invisible a 
Will creep in at the eve 
If the beauty 


le 
it 


Of those who thoughtfully note her performances 


and excellency of her acting were to be described by a single word, 


perhaps “ charming,” one most 


he ws a charming actress; but those who ex- 


upon the whole, would be the 


fittingly apphed. oS 


pect to tind in her the leading characteristicks of either Thalia or 


Melpomene strikingly and fully developed, will very possibly be 


She has not the intellectua 





disappointed | grand he deep, 








calm, sustained power, or even physical capabilities for the one— 


ner yet the constitutional buovaney, the irrepressible gavety, the 


easy carelessness, the hvht and feathery vivacitv. r quisite for the 


other. Her sphere is the ample neutral ground between, peopled 
with the best qualities and affections of woman's nature. Her per- 
sonations are emimently feminine She has woman's energy, and 
assion, and woman's tenderness, and woman's weakness 


unee, she 


woman's | 


She cannot unsex herself. In lon, for mst Is not whit 


a 


masculine. She becomes not lon, but lou becomes Ellen Tree— 


most beautifully and eloquently delivering Sergeant Talford's beau- 


| 


tiful and eloquent reveries. Yet has she nothing cold or methodt- 





it 


out he 





r shergv—nay, herce- 
} 


> 
at I assion can 


1} 


Mf 


ness, if need be—she can develop most decidedly 


irk eve, and scorn distend her ex- 
juisitely-chiselled nostrils, and contempt curl her very beautiful 


ip; but still all is emphatically feminine. She is evidently of the 


Londoneriticks have likened Forrest to the * Hercules” andthe * Lao- } stuff of which the maids, wives, and mothers who daily surround 


coon'’—the greatest wonders of ancient conception and sculpture. 1 
{ 


Were the masters who produced these immortal works, lower in} } 


the scale than the creator of Canova's ideal graces and unearthly | untoward collision. 
Were vot Alexander, Charles 4 or lofty. 


nymphs! Newton was intellectual. 


is, are fashioned, but whose quiescent passions may not (luckily) 
vave been evolved and called imto action by any extraordinary or 
It is not in her nature to be sustainedly grand 


) witha an im- 


She could not come (who now can’ 


| sult of the benefit, I keep as a soul-gem 


mensity ef Lady Macbeth. She lacks the deep immovability o 
purpose, the firm tixedness of will, the power and imaginative ab- 
straction indispensable for the personation of her who has to give 


] 
td 


utterance to such dread and soiemn language as 
ee 4s 
id on mortal tl 


That te 


ome, you spirits 








ughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty.” 


There is Rosalind, and Ime- 
What a peerless princess in disguise she would 


This ts not her Shakspeareian vein. 
gen, and Perdita 


make. What a mingling of grace and de licacy would there be in 
her manner of domg the honours of the sheep-shearing. She 


would, im truth, be 
tiest 


gre 





Ran or 


But Perdita (more is the pity) is a part that * bright particular 


jow-born lass that ever 


nm the ensward,.” 


stars’ do not countenance, in consequence of her not appearing 
until the fourth act, and so (Mrs. Jordan being dead) we suppose 


we must even be content to see industrious, well-meaning prosaick 


ite t 


he 





it to the end of 

Viola, Ellen Tree p! 
There is rather a tendency to over-briskness in her bearing, and some 
The 


irch and vivacious points of the character are forcibly, but, at 


damsels person chapter. 


ivs, if not perfectly, yet very delightfully. 
t | ’ ae Loa 
other suight asperities, which time will probably soften down 
umes, perchance too prominently brought out; and the personation 
somewhat lacks that veil of tender melancholy, of touching sad- 
ness, Which should ever, in some degree, overshadow this most 
delicate and romantick creation 


never told 


Yet was the well-known passage— 
] It was like 


** She ae 
soft, low, tremulous tones 


—most heiously given 


As the 


of her voice died upon the air, it made you shut your eyes, and 


her love” 





a strain of remembered musick 


long for a cessation of sound, that you might brood uninte rruptedly 


at least for a moment, on what had sunk mto your heart 





There isa little piece In which Miss Tree pe riorms, entitled 
“The Ransom.” It is one of the many translations from the 


most of the same school, depends al 


The 


Gis 


French, and, like most entirely 
On situation tor success 


cuniary character, and 


interest throughout ts of a very pe- 
All 


Ellen Tree,) fer 


the resses exceedingly mercantile 


the leading personages want money Pauline, 
tivity; the 
It is 


bureaus, secret drawers, false keys, 


the laudable purpose of ransoming her father from cay 


others to make good their cred 





or pay gambling debts 


1 
is, 


filled with protested bil 


charges of robbery, closet discoveries, and other similar matters 





Yet out of these harsh and dry materials, it is almost inconceivable 


the effeets she elicits The dee pest pathos, the truest strokes of 


nature, are extracted from the mean and mercenary elements with 





which she is surrounded; and the st of woman's affection, 
and the self-sacrificing nature of woman's love, most touchingly 
and beautifully exemplified. The style of criticism in reference 


to the stage, particularly where ladies are concerned, has, without 





doubt, become exceedingly laudatory rhis is very amiable and 
gallant—but it has its disadvantages. Eulogistick phrases, from 
being lavished so very profusely on all efforts, good, middling, and 


indifferent, have lost the direct significance attached to them which 
the language warrants Vhey are now received with an allowance, 
and ‘superlatively great’ means * pretty well.” The conse- 
juence ts, that when you truly and sincerely wish to use a strong 


word, you find it has become so very much deteriorated, that it al- 


together fails in conveying vour impression liowever, with the 
conviction that words signtfy t s, and that those who use them 
ire responsil le for their discriminate or indiscriminate apy lication, 
we do not hesitate to say that, in our poor opimion, Miss Tree's 
acting in this little piece is perfe m 

The personal attractions of Ellen Tree are ind sputeble. Her 


features are finely ly formed, and no one can doubt the elo- 








quent brightness of her eve, or the grace and symmetrical beauty 
” her person ln movement she is 
| 1 fawn, 


But statelier.” 
the few talented ladies of her time, 


led in obt 


And, moreover, she is one of 


who have both on the 


and otf 


not succecs ainin ieority stage 


gy ce 


The undeviating propriety of her conduct is perchance 


esteemed too frigid and formal for the prevalent free and easy mo- 
rality ; otherwise, itis one of the marvels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, how, in this actress-marrying age, Ellen Tree still 





Etlen Tree If it be the lady's own fault, why then she is 








If she do lead | aces to the e, 
And leave the v 
But this ts rather impertinent ground ; and so we rein in our spe- 
culative propensities, and evacuate forthwith NILLIAM COX 
Miss Elle n Tree will make her first appe irance betore the Ame- 
rican publick on Monday evening next, m a favourite character 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


London, ¢ 
. You cannot be happier to learn than I am to 


ctober ——, 183. 





My pran™ 
communicate the fact, that vour noble fellow-citizen and excellent 


actor, Forrest, has complete ly sueceeded in London. I have heard 


the opimons of professionals and non-professionals. They are uniform 


admorat! A distinguished critick 





ind on the side of the highest ¢ 





told me vesterday, when he met me as 1 was walking and composing 
| g 


in my royal study, the Regent's Park—nothing less will do for me' 


that Forrest’s second performance even transcended his first ef- 
fort—quite coming up to Kean’s finest flashes in his finest days. 
Kindest re- 


The letter to me upon the re- 


Success tohun. I completed yesterday a new play 
gards to all my American friends 
] remain, yours ever 


truly, JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
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Sorry we are to de shy * M.A.G.,” whack came te andoft e * sa ‘ 
BOOK TABLE a lady. Though pretty, ond of very commendable piety, the subject none h ' “ \ 
ae Tae ** Ode to Norway.” by * H.." wants t fire of the iyrtckh; an prisone © the er - \ ogee 
Tue * Gems of Beauty” is a magniticent vol The designs ° aes aaainad "The prece re ahs be cen y epee owe | effect . Rweee , 
of the engravings are fanciful and happy. Ti usitely soft July.—" Ra n Thoughts” ere r consrderation.— Th \ ’ tert 
finish of them, setting forth the poetry of the art, im edving and natural, and sh uplted with, tf pas e.—* Strictures on the times sua 
- : too personal fer ou Wee t town Subs 
representing in dream-lae g the request they make is impractical ‘ x my rt “ i 
practically inve sted with the ¢ nh P ; “ ¢ . sa on I 1 
ilustrate, or subjected to its talismanick intluence, ” ¢ ’ i at to oblige man ‘ s 
pure and tastetul The vignette, consisting of ac 4 : prem — t . “ : 
on the decorated tonlet, Is Very appropr ite Lhe rh, fen as the 7 ? 
ing the diamond ts juite « lective The princess v ' : ‘ 
ants—her meh and jewelled attire—the resplendent “ ncth. i ’ ; 
face and form—are altogether lovely and rare as the oa vp : A Hg Retain oe 
sents The combimation of the Y is pathetick uid re umend t expe farow 
The design of the emerald perfect—with tts harp of Erin, sea-girt : 
Isle, the anchor of Hope, and the prophetick light of peace beaming wane < — : , G ; _— : " 
on te langhte s of the Emerald Isle, ex i gy the div ne l HE NEW-Y ORK MIRROR. \ “ 
property of the gem, and torn vas i yr and happy ctlure x 
. } ry . } 
The eapphire poem ts very eweet. The design of the ope! ts ex- SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10. 1836 fit, who,s 
quisite—a Turkish mother decorating the brow of her youthful ’ \ 
daughter with this jewel, as if faith would coniirm its virtue—that \ 
of preserving the wearer from disease. The sentiments of its The ge mar What wants 5 knave, that a king ‘ ' : 
illustrative poem are beautilal . ! ‘ ectig the ee \ 
strom \ P 5 ane * 
Shall s t ( " ‘ ‘ s in 
lo “ ‘ . 7 par i I Wwers ‘ ue i Which he w 
! ‘ \ ver, a en the sea l \ 
s t 2 ums that i 1 that tnvesta tl t 
Like 1 s i ‘ _ oJ aps +s the ‘ 
‘ anata geen 
Thus, ¢ ‘ k t . OPS é : : : 
The design of the pearl is chaste, pure and appropriate The “1 ‘ ‘ l : 
group signili ott paz is tine, and expresses in variety the of . ¥ ' ‘ ‘ 
hue Ss ot t at most bes yin’ ol ue ms rh = t ry t re rt pre , 5 n I - a . ‘ 
senting the amefhyst is one of most interesting of the collection , whit | . retles : , we ' 
That lovely form and attitude, that downcast look, explam the story pectooeey'y? : wen ; a . 1 anar ' y \ . 4 
ol the sleep-chasing amet ivst The sardor s classick in us as- ms : ‘ tend ’ zs — " ” that ie - \\ . “ 
sociations. ‘The Roman matron and her daughter ; I P P ; re P i , 
nera k N F i 
The calm Meteila and her peerless « y na vas s 4 1 Ge : P : 
° . , ‘ ° s jus ’ . 
] ‘ 1 t enla ‘ views t ‘ 
rn s \ That ve <5 ¢ en M sons @ cares ‘ if ‘ t 
Wil kee ts we ure ‘ tt . CR TEN GT , 
Two Scottish maidens represent the carrngohkrm, a precious stone ‘ is ’ elevate ind inte 
indigenous to the highlands of Scotia d The Scottish bonnet, the ‘ \ 1 and ve ish to the truly gen isn s \ 
raven plume, her lover’s sword and she *the bonny fe csof * Who acquire. f name of 1,” Hlowa ‘ 
the tira” characterize most fait l nd gem The tinis — I ‘ a ‘ 
of these engravings cannot be Most of ‘ designs ‘ vag an oS with t . M) t \ 
are sientficant and beautiful, and ther imagimative and poetick ‘ . take t, to resolve itse t eva : : 
illustrations, by Lady Blessington, tender, chaste and ingenious ; ¢ : t at I " 
The * Adventures of Roderick Random,” from the press of the : , . ats : ; rae ’ . 
Harpers i strations by Cruikshank, is another of that senes : ; 3 eps : : i 
of the old st di sh novels, as familiar to our me sus ; , ‘ rer 
are } id words We sho hike to s¢ 1 the sar ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ \ 
press, a new edition of the admura pros sot Brockde 1 ' ed capac “ 
Brown. It cannot be doubted that they would amply repay the t ‘ that e.t t pat ' 
publishers . «te aaa: po ; ' ‘ 
The * Desuliory Man,” by James, and p shed by the Har s, , ‘ yp hut hits. wit 
consists of scraps, Whieh the anthor telis s { ’ sind lo | es an an n ¢ 
their way before the publick im various | sh odie We , ptile, or the me 
could have preferred sometiune o nal from t pen ol the a " A ' s sort Is necess 
of * Richehen.”’ He keeps “ fuss 
We are indebted to Mr. Littell. of Philadelphia, for the first vo ‘ s the 
lume of the new series of the * Museum of Foreien Literature.” ‘ tt Vue ° 
replete with matter at ones valuable and entert Ing, towether t we re t 
graphick and spinted o e sketches of dist rushed ¢ x l ‘ Me 
which are not the least attractive portion of the present volume ; ‘ 
We understand that three more volumes ot this admirable 4 fp ; ads : ‘ . hie — 
tion, and of similar size and embellishments, will be wssued im the aes Hew 
course of the vear ’ i ' ‘ / 
Qt ** Garatar Al Barmeki.” we at present can sav ttle more thar P ‘ = 
inhau t if ' ‘ i . 1 ‘uO ’ ‘ i ot t ‘ t w“w ) At ity * : ‘ ! 
doubt not, has acquitted seli with creait int st es. 
“ Antumn Leaves,” from various authors, is a od collection of : . : 
noetical vems, very beantitully set by the skilful hand of Mr. Tay . acia ; Jace rr t et y ‘ 
to whom we are indebted for the volume, with t ‘ “ tke ty count, 2 : ’ 
On the merits of “ A Plea for Voluntary Societies,” we are not x ' c that w neds 
prepared to pass ar ’ ”" Its character Is controvers 1 t ' ’ 1 
we must leave it to the * ton Reviewers,” seainst whom < ‘ 
is clu lirected, to fight er own battles witha**M ot ' t 1 3 
the Assembly ' ‘ I i 
Carev, Lea and Blanchard have republished Lady Blessington’s é t f A 
beautiful volume of the * Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman.’ ™ ‘ Wits sity of I i HW 
illustrated by six fe y s trom uh - 1 draw EL “ t t ter’ ‘ i 
The work 1s in the pmest vein of her . and us elegantly , 1 I 
printed Pi ee! 2 - : n 1 ‘ 7 
From the same pr Ave Dracebr ell * comprising - ; ‘ or 
the fifth and sixth volumes of Washington Irving's complete works as ¢ : . . 
Also the * Poors of Prague,” by the author of * Cavendish,” ete y ' ' ' ‘ - , « 
‘ 4 n ‘ ‘ \ “A 
THE FINE ARTS. ' ' ‘ eek 
WASHINGTON ALSTON, Ml ‘ 
Ove ore W \ ¢ W ‘ ’ 
vears . . " 
1 ! > ‘ b. ‘ 
swe: * % | 
' “ 
\ | ' 
> ‘ t i ‘ i 
‘ i i ’ l | 
s © t 7 r t « ~ P 
sele artists ‘ al subjects ‘ . i , i 
Rotunda at Was t fortunat t.) have ed two of | ! ‘ ‘ wt r { Thies 
the four to this act she tist, t as accepte \ ~and that " vt : ill asse ‘ he vt id ' ' { ' 
on condition that he ‘ s ownt ‘ t; wit t to the e stu vhich she knew her arved Las tee with an Ly ‘ ou 
the positive assura on Ss part, that will not think of it, until the ch s took ¢ key with he eavul him & pris “ i in “ f at 
long dormant painting shall be completed wil ts t i moment for his appearance in t pit having tention, a “ ! 7 ' Wha 1? oon 
The sumect of coursé tto his choice; with only the one restriction- rie t ‘ irch began to buz and whisper, and various were sa vis ur slite extremely just tu eclings as entiments are 
that ut sha eae it of American story. ruth and taste will guide the the conjectures as te the cause of the reverend gemticman’s not bemge at his tt ot asetie wa y Th he « ! ‘ are like 
selection; and aid, wit earning, genus and s&ill, in the execution of what- post —tl the were Tat who shrewdly suspected the mischievous good me ‘ h vet often tals of » etlect—the patwent takes ut, but the 


ever this eminent artist undertakes. agency of his jady in the matter—not being willing to be¥eve that the fault lay ., pulse conmtwucs high im has bemyples 
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A SACRED MELODY—MUSICK eceeirneet wed J. LINCOLN. 
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Wht-ther midst fall-ing dew, While glow the heavens with the 
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last stepsof day, Far through their ro-sy depths dost thou pur-sue Thy so-lHi - ta-ry way. 
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eye Might mark thy dis-tant flight to do thee wrong, As dark-ly paint-ed on the crim-son sky, Thy fi- gure floats 


















2d—All day thy wings have fann'd 
At that far height the cold thin atr 

Yet stoop not weary to the welcome la 
Though the dark night is near. 





And soen that toil shall end, 








(rest,) 3d—Thou'rt gone! the abyss of heaven || He who from zone to zone 
osphere, Soon shalt thou find a summer home and Hath swallow’d =e toy form; yeton my heart Guides thro’ the boundless sky thy certain 
And scream among thy fellows: reeds) Deeply hath su 


the lesson thou hast given) In 
Soon o'er thy shelter’d nest. (shall bend And shall not soon depart. } 
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(flight. 


he long way that I must tread alone, 
) Will lead my steps aright. 








THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY'S NEW ANNUAL. 


Owe of the costly books given this year to the London publick is 
the “ Flowers of Loveliness,” for 1837, published by Ackerman; the 
poetical illustrations by Thomas Haynes Bayly. It consists of 
twelve groups of female figures, emblematick of flowers, each one 
the theme of a short poem, and “got up,” as the phrase is, with the 
most lavish expense and elaborate beauty. From the poems we 
transcribe for the Merror the following, as the latest gems from 
Bayly, and perfectly new to readers on this side the ocean 


TULIP. 


Ile loves me, dearest sister, and Lam now content; 
Behold the tulip-flower which he, this morning, sent ; 
So well L knew the token, I felt his love was rine, 
tefore, in his sweet letter, | read one loving line ' 


Delight when he came early —impatience atédelay ; 
But still of love he spoke not; and I have sometimes thought 
That I had deign’d to love him before my love was sought ' 


1 felt the degradation—1 struggled to be proud— 

I shunn’d him in the lonely path, | passed lim in the crowd ; 
I strove when others named him, in careless tones to speak ; 
But pride but ill became me, tor tears were on my cheek 


Vet, oh ' he never saw them—how soon are lovers pai'd ' 
A man’s heart trembled at the strength a woman feebly fern'd' 
And here are trac 


Ile daily came, and daily he saw my eves betray | 
| 
| 
| 

Fiy—tid him come 


do his doubts and fears; he waits for a reply, 
' 





what now he feels, none know so well as 1. 


| 
Then haste and call him hither; thy steady friend he'll prove, | 
And thou wilt learn to love him with all a sister's love; | 
And, oh' we will be happy! yet, hold, I'm loth to miss, } 

While thinking of a future day, the present joy of this } 

| 

| 


MISCELLANY. | 








Who is there cannot call to mind a moment, when he cast 

From his bosom every feeling for the future and the past, } 
And, in the present wholly lost, possessing all inest dear, | 
Forgot to hope—torgetting there Was such a thing as fear \} 


ree Ee i| 

THE HOLLVHOCK, 

This flower, the emblem of Ambition, is represented by a lovely | 
young girl, lost in the triumphant and haughty revery, so well || 
breathed through the verses. The illustrator has here struck happily 


| 
i} 
and boldly upon the very chord set in motion by the picture, \| 
= ™ ' 
* Am [not fortunate? Cousin, reyoce ' |} 
Proud as he ts, he has made me his chore ; i 
Proud as he ts Twill mateh hon in pride ; 1 

Yes, and the proudest shal! welcome his bride 
What though Elove him not? Fortune will prove 1} 
Ample amends for the absence of love | 
What though the frendships of clildhood may end | 

Wealth never yet Was tn Want of a trend 

Let me not think of the lovbr I leave | 
Part not his grief —for, alas! he wi rieve ; j 
Say not he'll scorn me too much to regret ; || 


Let him not Aate me—oh! bid lim ferget | 


Hence with such feels, forever away! HI 
See the rich gems that were sent me to-day, | 
You, my fair cousin, shall share in my 1] 


Mid the gay beauties that wait on the bride '™ 
Frivolous woman ' how heartless, how vain' 
Bright is thy potson-cap, golden thy cham ' \| 
Tears are distill’d in each drop thou shalt drink’ | 
Anguish is molten in every link! 


THE ROSE-ACACTIA, 


To decorate his favourite bower, 
A youthful florist sought a plant, 

In stem, and branch, and leat, and flower 
Pre-eminently elegant. 


' 

| 

| 

Oh! not in vain the summer brought | 
To him her store of bloom and scent ; 

Yet still the youthful florist sought | 

For his dear bower an ornament! 

| 


And when all other plants had claim’d 
A brief, but an observing glance ,; 
The rose-acacia tree he named, 
As typical of elegance. 


But why thus fabulously write 
I'll throw the thimsy vetl aside 
The florist was a noble knight ; 
The piant he sought a peerless bride ' 





None ever yet had realized 
What Fancy said he mrgAt possess ; 
Though he was one who dearly prized 
Each temale * Flower of Loveliness 


” 


Why did he not secure in haste 

A flower from fasnen’s rich bouquet? 
Because, to his fastidious taste, 

There was too much of vain display. 


He did not slight the beauty there, 
Rut saw no beauty he could love; 

Too much of artificial glare, 
Instead of sunshine trom above ' 


The cowslip then would please him most ; 
The pure and simple villege queen’ 

Ah' no; her ment would be lost, 
Transplanted to a prouder scene. 








*] seek,” he cried, “ for one who hath 
All those refinements which we view 
Most beautiful in fashion’s path, 
With strength to rise above tt too.” 


And he found her in retirement ; 
A pure and unpretending flower; 
Though born to erace a court, content 
Within her own secluded bower ' 


No art her beauty could enhance 
And, standing bv her mother's side, 
llers Was that perfect elegance, 
The rose-acacia ty pitied. 





THE MYRTLE, 


* Though no word may be spoken, 

My welfare to tell, 

When I send thee a token 
Decipher it well 

In inv desolate hours 
My solace shall be, 

In the language of lowers 
To wlusper to thee.” 


He spoke—and we parted 
I said not a word 
For, halt broken-learted, 
Hlis farewell Theard , 
And when I was lonely, 
Sweet tokens he sent, 
For me, and me only, 
lo trace their intent. 


1 watch'd for their coming ; 
rhey came—but they brought, 

Through tragrant and blooming, 
No tidings Lsought! 

All told me of sorrow, 
WM absence f pan’ 

None whispered, * To-morrow, 
We meet, love, agam.” 


No lowe 





ith spoken 
Of hope until now! 
How weicome this token, 
Phe green myrtic bough ' 
gift could be tte 
Dnless he would write, 





ef words ina 
* Expect me to-t 


THE JASMINE. 
“ There lurks a hidden sentiment, 


nevery leal and flowe 





if ° 

And he who stuches well mav read 
Sweet w sinevery bower 

And blossoms, artfully combined, 
May eloquently tell 

A thousand things that faltering hps 


Ne‘er utter half so we 


* My love hath sent a jasmine wreath! 
Oh! would I had been taught 
To seek in summer eitts, like these, 
Phe giver'’s secret thoughts 






frags : 
©, Sister, tor faou last the skill, 
luterpret What they mean.” 


*Itis an emblem of thyself, 

Dear girl, thy lover sends; 

A wreath where pure simplicity, 
With perfect beauty blends 

A type of all that's fair and good, 
In this sweet flower Is seen, 

What woman’s mind should ever be ; 
What thine hath ever been. 


* How delicately fine the stem ' 

Ilow exquisite the flower! 

Ob' must it not be guarded well 
From every breeze and shower! 

Nay, ‘tis not weak ;—when winter comes, 
"Twill not deserve the term ; 

And is not, in adversity, 
Fond woman's heart as firm’ 


"Twill crace the palace of a prince, 
As ‘twere its proper sphere ; 
Transplantedto a meaner home, 
The meanest it will cheer! 
And woman formed to grace a court, 
Thence uncomplainng moves ; 
And clings to ruin, for the sake 
Ut one she traly loves! 


ANECDOTES AND EPIGRAMS. 


Navan anecpore.—Captain Brenton, in his Naval History of Great 
Britain, tells the annexed of Admiral Cornwallis —* | remember a cu- 





a 


rious aneedote of this very remarkable and gallant officer, Admiral 
Cornwallis. He was a man of very few words, but they were very 
weighty and foreible when they fell. When be commanded either the 
Canada or the Lion in the West Indies, | forget which, the seamen 
were dissatisfied with him for some cause or other, and, when the ship 
was gome before the wind, they threw a letter over the stern, which 
they contrived should be blown into the stern gallery 


ment they expressed a determination not to fight, should they come in 


In this docn- 





the presence of the enemy Cornwallis read the letter, went on deck, 


turned his hands up and thus addressed them: ‘So, my lads, I find 
you don’t intend to fight if we meet the French ; well, never mind, It! 
take care you shall be well shot at, for | will lay you near enough 
They gave him three hearty cheers, and in the subsequent battle no 


slup could have behaved better oi 
THE DECLARATION 
* My charmer! | could die for thee 
It thou would’st only live tor me 
Ah’ do" 


replied the dark-eyed elf, 
* | never liked to die myself.’ 


Tue clock struck FIRstT.—George the third w + extremely pune 
tual, and expected punctuality from every one inthis respect. The late 


Lord Hl. was the most punctual person who attended on his majesty ; 


he never was a second behind his time He had an apporntment one 
day with the king at Windsor, at twelve o'clock ; on passing the hall 
the clock struck twelve, on which lus lords p, in a rage at being hait 
a minute too late » Ta sed s Cat ina he iat the gl iss oft the cloch 
The king reminded him that he was a little bhevor s time, which he 
excused as well as he could Athis next audience the king, as he 
entered the room, exclaimed; Why H.' H.' how came you to strike 
the clock ’’—* The clock struck first, vour majesty.” The king laugh 
ed heartily at the grave manner in which Lord EL justified himself, the 
mock solemnity of the answer adding Zest to the Gon mot. 


WORDS FOR A TRIO 





An argument, like a good trio, shonld be 
Where we all differ, and vet all agree, 
In truth, and in tene, and in blest harmony 


A SMALL APARTMENT.—* Lam now,” said a Turkish spy, writing to 


his government, “in an apartment so sma l, that the least suspicion 


cannot enter it.” 
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